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W ATERCOLOUR DRAW- 
INGS BY THE LATE 
E JI SYNGE, AR.E 

Tat nime of Edward Millington S)n£:e is 
associated 'niib etchings chiefl) of France, 
and Spana. But he was also a water colounst of rare 
ch arm Endow ed w ith poetic a ision and sentiment, 
he chose his subjects from commonplace surround 
angs without e\er )ie^clinq to the temptation of the 
oba loub and the picturesque no small achtea ement 
fo*- a man who was practicallj self taught and 
forced b\ ill health to work a great deal abroad, 
where the pictuitsi^ue is rampant and insistent 
lo this poetic Msion was joined a subtle sense for 
St} le and colour harmonies, combined with richness 
and depth of tone M hat could be more satisfj 
ing than the scheme of The Tmrett s 

reproduced here’ How rich and deeji, lel lumi 
nojs, the shadow colour around and under the 
archwa} How meviiable seems the juxtaposition 


of the two greens and the blue in the womans 
dress < It looVs so eas> to paint lihe that, but one 
has onl} to consider whether a novice would liaie 
got just that harmonious shade of green shutter, 
or have placed his figures with the same feeling 
for balance, to appreaaie the w orld of difference 
that hes between what is and what is not a work 
of art 

The subtle gradation of shadows so important 
a feature of the etchers craft, is vet) noticeable 
in Sjngts painting espcciall} in the La Gaud 
drawing The beautiful tone and qualitj of the 
shadows on the near wall and mside the courtjard 
are repeated in a different he> m the mauve 
grejs and blues of the figures, and enhanced b) 
the pure colour m foliage and skj It reminds 
One of his wonderful treatment of shadow m his 
etching Th< Gate of Justice, Granadt Or take 
again the cleier little sketch 0/i the Zatlere, I enice 
Its kejnote is a patch of blue water surrounded 
b} mame sk>, black boats and pale jellow qua). 


IVafei -Colon} s by E M Synge 


^elle^ed by one smill splosh of luminous scarlet in 
the figures which is repeated faintlj m a bit of 
soil It IS perfect m its reohsotion of the workini» 
life of 'N emce Just ugly dirt) black bools and 
a stretch of sunlit paiement— Venice of the 
^ enetians — full of light and colour, but no gon 
dolas or pohees to spoil its simplicity 

Tht End^t, I ilkntun Louhtt an cotly autumn 
sketch, shows the Riviera in the gorgeous and 
beautiful dress it wears when few visitors are there 
to admire Like other places ‘ the back of 
beyond m the Riviero is at its best forytainters 
then \fter the torrents of rain that fall at the 
Equinox there comes a spell of perfect painting 
weather while the trailing vines are slowly turning 
to vivid reds and yello vs There is then generally 
but little wind — that curse of Irovence — so the 
glory of autumn lingers long on the trees and the 
vine terraces The poplar 
trees of \ illeneuve mixed 
with giant planes are a 
dream of colour Synge 
loved the graceful branch 
mg of poplars and he 
rarely passed « group of 
them without stopping to 
mike a note of their 
possibilities 

Tlie hill villages of 
Provence were Synges 
hunting ground during 
the last years of his life 
and furnished more sub- 
jects for his brush than 
for his etching needle 
The first fe v weeks of 
every tour abroad were 
always gi\en up to paint 
ing and after months of 
work, on plates and at the 
printing press he just 
rev elled m the freedom of 
brush work and the joy 
of colour To bt away 
from sending in days 
and all the wonj of 
exhibitions added to his 
•sense of freedom too 
1 hose dreadful days when 
tht f nal prints were 
seldom quite ready (for 
tht occasions when he 
was satisfied with a plate 
w ere few and far between) 
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and when the troubles of frames ind mounts of 
backs and glasses Iiad to be faced, followed by a 
journey up fo town with the bulky parcel — those 
were black days for Synge which it was a joy 
to leave behind His health too, improved like 
magic away from English damp in the mountain 
air and bright sun of those wonderful little towns 
of the Alpes Mantimes How he loved the old 
grey bouses built out of the debns of the 
mountain side and roofed with the pale sun baked 
tiles their unhewn stone, covered here and there 
with patches of coloured plaster, their buttressed 
w alls using sheer from the edge of the precipice, 
broken only by the line of their rocky mule 
tracks, tlie whole set off so well by its back 
ground of olives and grey mountain — equally 
beautiful in sunshine or on the rare grey days 
of vnnter and all so absolutely unchanged 
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“OLD COURTYARD, LA GAUD 
(PROVENCE)" BY k.M. SYNGE 



lVatey~Colou>i> by E M S^nge 


since the days when they "cre first built m iheir 
mountain fastnesses as refuges from the Moonsh 
pirates 

Of all Synges water colours Tie Thaw J^tifles 
IS most representative of his attainment of style, 
that mysterious entity so impossible to define 
The pale yellow sky, purple hills dull red roof, 
grey and purple roadway all obscured by patches 
of half melted snow combined w ith the sure brush 
work in foreground and trees form a perfect 
harmony satisfying alike in its colour scheme and 
sense of values The old road beloved by artists of 
many nations lias seen some changes lately It ts 
deeper in slush and mud perhaps than even on 
the unspeakably dirty day Synge trudged along it 
and went home to paint its beauties for like 
some of his best work in etching and dry point 
The Thau is entirely a 
memory sketch Unable 
to work out of doors 
except on warm days he 
often painted under 
difticulties but vrhat 
seemed such a galling 
handicap to him was 
perhaps a gxm Cor on 
days when he sat long 
at his work it often lost 
Its freshness and charm 
Quick painting and 
ryuick etching are ever 
the best and though 
Synge could put in 
weeks of work on a 
plate after its first biting 
improving it steadily it 
was not so with his paint 
ing Itwasgoodforhim 
to be forced to paint 
((uickly for it did not 
come naturally to a n an 
of his temperament 
all forms of liustlmg 
were an abomination 
to him lastidious 
very about his choice of 
subject and the placing 
of It that once setlkd 
I e worked qu ckly and 
surely He became 
completely nbsorl)ed m 
hs work and never 
juusid tveej i tort I ght 
h s pipe which wav out 
>48 


^ain md forgotten a few moments afterwards 
He would not even stop to pour out clean water, 
yet It WHS wonderful what clear, fresh colours he 
managed to evoUcoutof a dirty palette and thu 
dregs of his water can Never was an artist more 
independent of his matenals I’rouded Synge liad 
any sort of brushes and paper, a black glass, and 
a pcce of paint stained rag in which he carried 
nbout innumerable old tubes of paint mostly 
dried up he was perfectly happy and could 
produce charming work 

Like his cousin the Irish poet with whom he had 
much in common he w -is born w ith the gift of seeing 
beautifully his every day surroundings and also with 
the power to record his vision for the benefit of 
those V ho possess the artistic temperament yet lack, 
unfortunatclv the great gift of expression F M 




BibUcal Dunviugs by M Baticy 


T lin UIIILICVL DRAWINGS OP 
M RAUPK 

wlio are familnr «Jth Ihucra 
Tommlic cichmgs, his scents ol Lsstem entts 
and of desert hiulscapt, and who are susccj tible 
to the glamour which ht imparts to c\trj subject 
of the Vmd, will rcaddj umlerstand that it h\s 
been onl> a step for lum to juiss to the drama of 
Oriental historj 

BiWical narratise projects the great petsonahty 
of prophet or king but there is m c\to instance 
a background to which imagination refers That 
IS M Bauer s subject — that background m the 
set of drawings here reproduced It remains his 
subject c\ct\ when \k allows the outline of a per 
sonahij to appear definiiclj 

The selection of drawings here given was made 
from a set illustrainc of three books of the Old 
Testament, which was recentlj exhibited at the 
Dowdeswcll Galleries in New Pond Street It 
was made patlicularlj wuh a view to showing how 
skilfully iht artist gives itnporiancc to landscape 
and figure outlines on a small scale T o appreciate 
these drawings to the full thej should be studied 
as vrall pictures Thej arc pure “impressions 
amended for vaU or portfoUo they lack the fmvsh 
of illustration intended for eNamination at reading 
distance from the ej e 


Ihucrsdebt to Rembrandt has frei|ucntlj been 
suggested The rthtionship to the great Dutch 
master ap|H.ars in clocpiencc of line — line whicli 
carries us bejond itself to scenes which it etokes 
It IS what a line implies not what it is that gives 
it its character It is not possible to esteem 
Daucrs achievement at the value at which the 
wnter of this note does if u is believed as some 
profess to believe, that the appeal of art is made 
/» abstract form, and not Ifirough form, to our 
sense of associations The inspiration of art of 
the highest kind is to be found m the endeavour 
to prepare in the mind of the spectator an atmo 
sphere which will swathe for the time his every 
thought 

There have been several artists m our own 
di) who have been able to charm us by directly 
appealing to imagination But it is true the most 
imaginative artists of to-day have generally ap 
pealed by wlnt delights the imagination rather 
than by w)iat profoundly moves it M Bauer 
himself has not attempted to interpret his lofty 
subject only to reveal the picture which it has 
made in his mind That these pictures strike us 
for all their slightness by fbeir majesty shows 
that hi» mind is constituted to deal with such a 
theme In hvs drawvngs the splendour is not lost 
that adorns the narrative in the Bible 

T Martin Uood 




Biblical Dra’iowii^ by M Bauer 

















Biblical Dinuwg'i by M Bauer 
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Dia^vings b} Percy Noel Bo\er 


P ENCIL DRAWINGS OF GREEN 
WICH IIY PERCY NOEL BOXER 

In these dajs of art decidencc of rena 
scence — whiche'cr term ma) suit ones point of 
vie^ — when an art school or anj other training is 
looked upon as in incumbrance in the career of 
an artist it is a relief to turn to the pencil drawings 
of Mr Percy Noel Eo\er which are notable for 
the evidences of severe training craftsmanship and 
intimate appreciation of the full resources of this 
charmin^ medium which they reveal 

Loth Biackheath Art School and the Goldsmiths 
College New Cross claim a share m Mr Boxers 
art education and living in the South East of 
London he natural!) found on the riverside subject 
ready to his hand and it is a matter for congram 
lation now that the old order is giving place so 
rapidly to the new that these picturesque corners 
of old Greenwich have found so accurate and 
sy mpathetic a recorder 

Apart from their technical excellence on com 
parison wath the original subjects it will be noted 


that little has been suppressed and nothing added 
to these drawings for the sake of the picturesque 
LikeMhistler in his Thames etchings Mr Boxer 
takes his subjects as he finds them and who shall 
say that like M histler Mr Boxers maturer work 
may not present similar subjects m their more 
poetic aspects transformed from prose to poetr} 
by the vaned phenomena of nature which alone 
makes a piefure out of a j ibject ? For Mr Boxer is 
still wanting a few months of thirty and as he uses 
oil pants watercolours and the etching needle 
with equal dexterity we may hope for many 
pleasant surprises in his future work Unfortu 
nately owing to prolonged illness he has been 
incapable of serious effort for some time and those 
who now see his drawings for the first time will 
join vnth his many friends in good wishes for his 
speedy recovery 

It may interest workers in a similar medium to 
know that the large variety of tone m these draw 
mgs IS obtamed by the use of pencils ranging 
from 6H to 6B on a smooth chalk surfaced 
paper Percy Bockman 
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Roman Pountahi^ 



BY C J PRACTORIUS, T S A 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY THE AUTHOR 


T he cu> of Rome is ft cemre wlicre 
people from the whole world comcfgc, 
apart from historical monuments, no 
other citj possesses such fine fountains 
tn iTiMWe, stone and broniCi supplied vnth an 
abundance of w ater from source's of great antKiuity 
At one lime Queen of the rarih, sht owes the 
beauty of her monuments to Greece, after cen 
tunes had passed two sovereigns appeared, the 
superhuman Michael Angelo and the divine 
Raphael of Urbino, and after them the fall, a 
d«J«ie which coijlmucd Certain works produced 
m this latter period form the subject of the 
followmg notes (which are by no means complete), 
viz. fountains of a late penodi executed by Italian 
sculptors who may worthily be ranked with the 
great name of the Renaissance — Bcmini, the 
master hand of Rome under the Popes, of whom 
Zola said “The prodigal child who at twenty could 
already show a galaxy of colossal rnarble wenches, 
the universal architect, who with fearful activity 
finished the facade, built the colonnade, decorated 
the interior of St Peters, and raised fountains, 
churches, and palaces innumerable ” 

Rome owes its excellent vrater supply to the 
ancient aqueducts, the splendid remains which 
form such a feature of the landscape to the south 
east of the city Of the earliest aqueducts, the 
Aqua Appia, BC. 311, and the Amo Vetus, bc. 
272, no temains aie known The Aqua hlaioa, 
B c. 145, originated somewhere between Tivoli and 


Subrtco, itwos some fifty six miles in length andwas 
borne on six miles of archet, portions of which are 
still to be seen on the Campagna Tragments of the 
Aqua Tcpula, cc 126, have been identified netr 
the Porta S Lorenro, and in the city wall outside 
the Porta Maggiore are remains of the Aqua Julia, 
built by Augustus, r & 34 He also caused to be 
made the Aqua Alsictma, aftcnvards restored by 
the Popes, and since known as the Aqua Paolina, 
now supplying the fountains of St Peter’s 

Tlie Aqua Claudis, forty six miles in length, was 
begun by Caligula, a d 3G, and completed four 
teen jeare later by Claudius, A d 50 It was 
built on arches for a distance of ten miles, some 
SIX miles crossing the Campagna. The longest 
aqueduct, however, was the Anio Novus built 
by Claudius it was sixty two miles long, and for 
forty-eight miles the water came underground 

From this list of aqueducts it can be seen Rome 
has always had a splendid water supply, with a 
force peculiarly suitable for the supply of fountains 
and baths The old sources are still in use at the 
present day Pliny mentions 105 fountains m 
Rome 

At the foot of the Scala di Spagna, the steps on 
which artists’ models are supposed to wait for eti 
gagement, in the Piazza di Spagna, is the fountain 
called Fontana della Barcaccia, in the form of a 
boat as the name denotes In the year r59S, after 
a great flood, when the water subsided a boat was 
left high and dry at this place In commemoration 
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FO^TA^A DELIA BARCACCIA PIAZZA 01 SPACNA DESICVED 


BERSINI 


of the e\ent this fountain was designed b} Bemmi 
As a monument it is more cunous than beautiful 
but Its form is suitable to the long flight of steps 
wh ch nse from this point in the spring a mass of 
colour as here all the floner sellers have their stalls 
Not far from the Piazza di Spagoa, in the centre 
of Piazza Barbenoi is the Fontana del Tntone by 
Bemmi Four dolphins support t\ro large shells 
upon wh ch s ts a Tnlon with uplifted arms in h s 
hands be holds a large shell from \ hich he blows the 
jet of water supported on the s des of the dolphins 
is the escutcheon of the Barbenni fam 1} showing 
the toee bees This was a happy idea ot ■Bernini s 


the des gn is so relatne to the object of the menu 
ment tbc fountain has become acclimatised 
weathered and ennehed m colour by the hand of 
time The bu Idmgs which form the baclgtound 
are too new I f instead it bad been erected in the 
^llIa Umberto I among the eiergrcea oaks a 
more perfect combmaiion would be hard to realise. 

Lorenzo Giovanni Bemmi a remarkably clever 
and xets. tile artist bom in 1598 studied art under 
his father Pietro together m 1604 they went to 
Rome to which Bemims frst works belong He 
had a great repjtanon for portraits the most 
celebrated people ol h:s time being portrajed ^ 







FONTANA DEL TRITONE 
PIAZZA BARBERINI 
DESIGNED BY BERNINI 



Roman J^ouniatus 



The Piazza di Sm Pietro, enclosed by its world 
known colonnades, contains two notable fountains, 
each forming a centre of the colonnade, they were 
designed bj Carlo Mademo, of Como At first a 
worker in stucco, he afterwards went to Rome 
and became a pupil of his uncle Dom Fontana, 
in 1605 Pope Paul V entrusted him with the com 
pletion of the facade of St Peter’s, and probably 
the fountains were made at the same time From 
the jets the water falls into a basin composed of 
a solid block of oriental granite, fifteen feet m 
diameter, running over the sides it falls into an 
octagonal basin of travertine twentj eight feetm 
dameter In sunlight miruature rainbows are 
formed m the mass of spray Between each foun 
tain and the obelisk is a round slab which forms 
the centre of the circle described by the colonnade, 
whose four radiating columns appear from this 
point as one 


CB^TIlAL POXTION OF IRKM FOWhTAIS 
DESIC'IXD BV MCOtO SALVI 

his band One of his earlier works executed 
when he was onl> eighteen jears old is a group 
Apollo and Dxphne, made for Cardinal Scipione 
Borghese but perhaps his earliest work of impor 
tance is An hues earned b} ^neas now at the 
\ ilta Borghese m Rome which was made when he 
was sixteen >ears of age 

Tliough m parts extravagant, the great colon 
nade outside Sl Peter’s is an example of bis more 
restri ned stjle He is said to have been a good 
painter and draughtsman and even wrote some 
jlajs. After produang a vast amount of 
work he died in Rome in 16S0 

One cannot but rtmemher the remark 
‘ Tliat del ghtful Bcmmi ' tl ere is more 
dd cncy and refinement in his pretended 
Uul Uste than in all tl c hugeness and 
perfection of otl ers ” (Zola) 
iCr 
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FONTANA PAOLINA 
BUILT BY POPE PAUL V. 


Komau J^ountants 



rot STAIN AT THE \1LLA ALBANl 


PluJ V also built the PAhzzo Borghese.it was into the basin is said to be equallj cfTectual 
begun m 1590 and has an inner court surrounded The central figure is Neptune, bj Pietro Bncci, 
h> a double arcade , it is one of the finest palaces Prtrsidcnt of the Academy San Luca, Lome, 1 756 
m Rome. The ground floor is occupied b) a On cither side of this central figure are tntons and 
dealer in antiques, here some good things can be ariificial loclts from which the water pours into a 
scenas well as some excellent fakes large basin The facade has been made imiiosing 

The celebrated Treti fountain, the largest if not b) the addition of the fountain, and there is ample 
artistically the best of modern fountains, was made space allowing v lew s from set eral points 
m 1735, designed b) Nicolo Sain, who began bj So much attention being paid to classical and 
studying anatomy and medicine, and afierw-ards ecclesiastical matters, many excellent works of 
studied architecture under Canniiiri Tlie facade later date go unnoticed It is remarkable how 
lorms the Ifonl ol the Talarzo Poll This fountain, much still remains when one remembers that 
also the boat shaped fountain in the Piam di Roman monuments were stripped of their gold 
Spagna, another large fountain m the Piaaa and silver by barbarian conquerors Other robbers 
Navona, and twelve otherii arc all supplied with were content with baser plunder of brass, lead iron 
water from the dqua Virgo deming its name from and copper (copper is rather m demand to-day ») 
the tradition that a young girl drew the attention of tNTiatcver escaped the Goths and Vandals was 
some soldiers to its source Tre-x.it, meaning the pillaged by Greek tyrants many of the glonous 

three ways along which the water runs accounts structures were destroyed even m recent times 

for the name Trtvi According to an old Iradi the marble of these rums was burnt to make hme, 
tion a draught of the waters will ensure the return and yet there remains a wealth of material for the 

of the traveller to Rome, and throwing a com artist to study C Praetorius 






Hu^h Beihngltam Smith 


T he WORK 01 HUGH BELLING- 
HAM SMITH AN APPRECIA 
TION BY ARTHUR REDDIE 

It will I think, generallj he conceded that *i 
distinction mi) be drawn between a painter and 
in artist, incl further, that while there are manj 
hundreds of what ma> properl) be described as 
capable painters and draughtsmen, artists are 
somewhat few and rare The craft of painting 
ind drawing admits of being taught, and under 
our modern sjstem of widespread education the 
numerous art schools hue been turning out well 
trained painters water colounsts sculptors, etchers 
etc bj the score — Iieaien itone knows what 
eientually becomes of them all but the possessor 
of the artistic temperament of creative genius is 
bom not made Genius is, howeier, often way 
ward and the term artisttc temperament one that 
niaj be open to reproach It has been and to a 
certain extent comprehensiblj so, the butt of those 
downright phin commonsense folks who proclaim 
thil thej hate no use for all that damned -esthetic 
nonsense, andcant foi the life of them understand 
why an artist should not conform to the same 


standards as other people But it is a spurious 
and not the real artistic temperament that has thus 
unplea*antl> obtruded itself and aroused their ite 
It IS generally the mediocre artist so called that 
finds time to pose often the adroit stealer of 
anothers thunder who delights to stand like a 
showman and attitudinise beside his second hand 
work The possessor of the real artistic outlook 
does not wtte it like a red flag m the eyes of the 
phifsfmes, he onlyetinces it jn the subtle je u 
sns quot which tinges all the work he produces 
With our very numerous exhibitions spurring 
pamters to over production and with the extensii e 
press rMartte that they ate sometimes accorded 
it becomes more and more difficult for painters 
to preserve their indiiiduahty Fresh impressions 
and suggestions come crowding thick upon them 
not alone at first band from Isatuie but at second 
hand from the canvases of their brother painters 
so that too often w e find the man of less pronounced 
individuality content to yield to the engaging temp- 
tation of working m the style of Mr So-and So ' 
But mere imitation whether of nature or of the 
works of man has no claim to the appellation 
art More than ever today when le are all 







Hugh BcUutgham Smith 



or should be all awakened from plaad dreams decofau^eness wh ch fixes them m the mmd as 
of peace tunes to a newer and sterner outlook a delightful memoij and despite the r extreme 
we cannot but be mpaiient of mere dextent) del cacy nerer weak or halung in either conce^ 
and cletemess of our art its howeter amaz og non or execut on. Their delicacy of drawing an 
where such abfl ty m externals s not accompan ed the importance played in the whole scheme by t e 
by a someth ng deeper something more vital, beautiful colour renders the task of reproducing 
something that shall bnng a rel ef shall g«e a such work a xerj d fEcult one but the two colour 
profounder enjoyment that shall partake of the plates will serve to gi e an idea of what most, m 
character of souk And t is with regard to th s the case of the black and wh te reproductions, be 
aspect of the work of Mr Belluigham Sm th that left to the imagmation of the reader 
I would mainly speak -in that it possesses a deeper All trul} smeere art forms a Imk in the con 

s gmficance and temperamental qualit es beneath tinuous chain of trad tion wh ch unites us w th the 
Its outward charm of techn cal accomplishment. past, from the mSuence of wh ch the artist of to-day 
ho doubt to verj man} of the readers of The can no more free h mself than could the 
Studio the work of ^Ir Hugh Bellingham Sm th whose work forms the jewelled links m chain 
IS fam liar they w 11 have seen his regular contn have freed themselves from the tradit ons which n 
but ons to the Newro^lsh Art Club where be their day they earned forward embell shed and 
has been a constant exh b lor s nee he became a ennehed. the wo k of Mr Bell nj,ham ''f th 
member now over twenty jears aj,o they may seems to take its place as coatmu ng logicalI> 
remember h s work occas onallj at Coup I Gallery the noble lineage of Claude Turner Corot and 
exh b Uons, and the 1 ttle xhow about two years other Barb zoo men But let it not be presumed 
ago at the W alpole Gallet} And wherever ihej that in at ng such names it is des red e thcr to 

maj have come upon them the} will have found enilwone h m among the mmortals such placing 

these 1 ule p ctures, water-colours on s Ik or I ghU} must be left to posterity — nor on the other band, 
touched n o er a drawing of charcoal always u t tropl ed that a Bell ngham Sm ih is mercl) a 
full of insp rat on and charm replete with a /axA hg of one of these. 
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Hugh Bellingham Smith 

One can find no suggestion of phgiaTism in amusing for Us hotheaded injustice to lurntr, 
work so personal and sincere as that with aihich but the comparison between Corot and Claude is 

we are dealing but >et there is the same spirit sutelj admirable in its lucid perception of the 

the same poetic feeling, animating these modern characteristics of the two masters 
works as that which compels our admiration of the It is in the fusion of intellectual with emotional 
productions of the masters just named But of qualities in the work of the artist we are discussing 
all, in \ certain purity, in a certain classic restraint^ that one finds his kinship with the earlier French 
It seems to me that it IS with Claude that Belling master to be apparent in a certain claritj of 

ham Smith shows the closest artistic affinitj statement, m the simplicity of bis harmoni»s, m 

Claude has been described as "an admirable and a purity of expression emphasised in the purity of 
impeccable master, who more than any other land technique Beauty of form and beauty of colour 

scape painter puts us out of conceit with our cities, go hand in hand in Bellingham Smith s work, and 

and makes us forget the countrj can be graceless and always with a quietness and restraint which seem® 

dull and tiresome That he should eier have been content to await rather than actively to court 
compared unfavourably with Turner — the A\iert2 appreciation His landscape and figure subjects 
of landscape painting — seems almost incredible ah)ce are instmct »!th charming poetic feeling the 
Corot IS Claudes only worthy rival, but he does more rare and pleasing because of its entire un 
not eclipse or supplant the earlier master A affectedness The artist might desire us to spare 
painting of Coiot s is like an exquisite lytic poem hts blushes, but one must vmte enthusiastically 
full of love and truth whilst one of Claudes where one feels enthusiastically, and this article is 

recalls some tioble eclogue glowing with rich con concerned witli an appreciation of his work leaving 

ccntratcd thought ’ The quotation is from a foot it to those who have taken no pleasure m it to 
note in Beardsley s “ Under the Hill and, though pick holes in it wherever they can 
perhaps a little wide of the matter m hand is Just a few words about the man before we come 



OIL l’AINTI\G BV HUGH BELLIVCIIAJI S'llTH 
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Hugh BeUtngham Simth 


to look in detail at those works which are here 
reproduced as a selection from among the \ery 
man> which Mr Bellingham Smith has signed 
He IS a Londoner bom and received his first 
artistic traming under Legros at the Slade School 
It would best please him perhaps if one omitted 
all mention of his having here gained a scholar 
ship the medal and most of the prizes Four 
)ears at the Slade — and later on the artist was to 
appreciate to a still greater extent than when he 
was a joungster there the value of the teaching of 
Legros — were followed bj a short period spent 
in Pans working at the Academie Juhen onder 
Benjamin Constant and this concluded his art 
schoolmg Subsequently be worked for the most 
part m the open air 

In 1892 Mr Bellingham Smith exhibited his 
first picture at the New Engl sh Art Club and was 
elected a member t to years later To this group 
he has remained very faithful for with the ex 
ception of the International Society m London 
and certain international exhibitions abroad 
practically all his work has been sent to the New 
English In common with the generality of artists 
bis pictures have found their waj to various parts 
of the world and are dotted about m diderent 


collections The late Sir Hugh Lane acquired 
two for the National Caller) of Ireland and Mr 
Edmund Davis included a drawing in his recent gift 
of pictures to the Musee du Luxembourg in Pans 
The artist works m oil tempera water<olour 
and on silk. The latter medium he must one 
would thmk find particularly congenial M e need 
ool) to look at the noble composition entitled 
Romance, with Its pure simple treatment, suited to 
and indeed imposed upon the artist b) the delicate 
silk ground upon which it is executed or the exqu: 
site fan to both of which despite the exceeding 
difficulties of reproduction the colour plates do 
admirable justice, to realise this fully The fan 
shape, too appeals to Bellmgham Smith as it did to 
WTiistler to Conder and has done to others since 
and examples of his fan designs are to be found m 
some of the best collections in London of work of 
this kind Romanee impresses me as being entirely 
characteristic of the artist the only thing that seems 
quite foreign to him being the labelling of the picture 
with this tide Perhaps it is a concession to the 
requirements of exhibition catalogues for the subtle 
aroma which breathes throughout the whole of his 
work that del cate poesy which is a feature of the 
entire art of the painter needs nohbel to proclaim 
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Its presence, is something too indefinable to be 
captured and expressed and least of all in a title 
which must metitabl) smack a little of the com 
monplace If 1 seem to labour a trivial detail it is 
that despite its appearance of triviality it forms 
an indication of what one conceives to be a funda 
mental characteristic m such work as this — that it 
IS woven ab ttttio of a tissue of poetry and of 
restrained romanticism and even in the delicate 
golden watercolour where beneath the quivenng 
foliage through which indeed as Corot wished 
bids might fly and between the graceful but 
carefully studied stems of the trees we see in the 
blue distance a bridge nnd the tower of a ullage 
church even here in a drawing executed in the 
neighbourhood of Amberley a //«« oir landscape 
stud) we find fidel ty to nature coexisting with a 
rate decorative harmony and exquisite lyrical sense 
infused naturally as it were into the composition 
with the artist s touch 

It is hardly necessary to speak m detail of the 
other works which are reproduced m this article 
Some are characteristic of one side of Mr Belling 
ham Smith s art others of a different phase The 
figure subject a harmony of black and gold is 


reproduced from a large oil painting to which the 
enigmatical atiracliveness of the girls expression 
imparts an addmonal interest beyond that of ns 
charm as a piece of decoration pure and simple 
Looking at Bellingham Smiths work one feels 
that here unquestionably is a man who has kept 
before him an unchanging ideal built up of a loie 
of nature and an unwavering search after beauty 
He achieves in his work a harmony of composition 
and of colour which for all its sweetness is never 
cloying One would describe him as modem m 
that he is never content to accept the dead letter 
of art that is past though he is no iconoclast 
there IS always an element of vitality and a very 
personal standpoint in his work He has continued 
working quietly in pursuit of h s ideal to please 
himself and art such as his scarcely attains and 
indeed never seeks popularity in the broad sense 
of tlie term To the amateur and the person of 
taste such eclectic i ork makes its strongest appeal 
But with the loliiface resulting from the war 
tunung most people from much that is merely 
tiresome or trivial in pa nting to-day such work as 
Bellingham Smiths with its quiet charm itspunty 
and graceful fornaahty ,s more than ev er w elcome 
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S OME RECENT LITHOGRAPHS 
BY MEMBERS OF THE SENE- 
FELDER CLUB 

Of the nme prints reproduced on the following 
pages all save two figured in the recent eiihibition 
of the Senefelder Club held at the galleries of 
Messrs Ernest Brown &. Phillips at the close of 
last year, a notice of which has ahead} appeared 
among our reviews of London exhibitions The 
two prmts which were not shown on that occasion 
are Mr Walter Wests The Guiding Hand one of 
those Early Victorian subjects w hich he has in limes 
past treated with so much charm in water-colour, 
and Mr A. S Hartrtek’s The Serm, 7 n, Sf A/dant, 
the distribution of which is restricted to the Lay 
Members of the Club It may be explained that 
Lay Membership was inaugurated by the Qub 
some three or four years ago with the object of 
uniting more closely collectors, amateurs, and 
artists interested in artistic lithography, and that 
iSo 


jn accordance with the 
scheme then formulated, a 
lithograph specially draan 
each )ear by one of the 
artist members of the Club 
resened exclusivelj for 
the Lay Members, each of 
ivhom receiies a proof 
authenticated b} the 
signature of the artist. It 
IS also a rule of the Club 
that no edition of proofs 
shall exceed fift}, and this 
rule applies to the proofs 
issued to La} Members, 
a second hihograph being 
issued if they are more 
than fifty in number 
Quality of impression, 
howeier, is the supreme 
desideratum with members 
of the Club, all of whom 
are enthusiastic for their 
expressive medium, and so 
It often happens that after 
a few proofs are puffed the 
impression lacks to the 
disCTiminating eye of the 
artist some of the freshness 
of the first proofs, and the 
edition IS therefore 
restricted to these Thus 
in pracuce the limit of fifty 
proofs IS only reached in comparatively few 
cases 

The recent exhibition of the Club at the 
Leicester Galleries was the sixth held in London 
since it was formed in 1910, and in the meantime 
It has organised numerous successful displays at 
other centres both at home and abroad In face 
of the prejudice which the medium it espouses has 
suffered through being emplo}ed extensively for 
commercial purposes, the Club has steadily per 
severed in its aims, and a hopeful augury for its 
future progress is the mcreasmg recognition of 
onginai lithography by the authonues in charge 
of the chief public pnnt collections in Europe 
and America. There are indications too that 
pnv^te collectors of pnnts are beginning to per 
ceive in greater measure than they have hitherto 
that the lithographic print, preserving as it does 
“with itonvalled directness the very touch of the 
draughtsmans hand,’ is just as worthy of being 
treasured as prints produced by any other medium. 
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STUDIO-TALK 
(From Our Oun Corrtsfontienls ) 

E DON — It was almost ineMUble that n war 
o( such magnitude as that which for more 
than a jear and a half has been bringing 
soiTOtr and suffering to countless bomi-S 
should seriously affect the activities of those who 
practise art m its many forms, and the statement 
made at the recent annual meeting of the Artists 
General Benesolent Institution that the demands 
on their resources had racreased serj matcrallj m 
the past year cannot hate caused much surprise 
Still there is good reason to suppose that things 
has e not turned out so badly as they threatened to 
The artists who hasc felt the effects of war least of 
any arc the portrait painters for though when the 
war broVe out many commissi<ms were forthwith 
cancelled the intcrscnipg months hasc witnessed 
iSS 


a remarlcable retisal m this field, and one now 
hears of painters who base as many as half a do2en 
commissions on hand at the same time Painters 
who specialise in military portraiture lute been 
particularly busy 

Military portraiture is rather a prominent 
feature at the fifth annual exhibition of the 
National Portrait Society at the Gross enor Gallery 
Mr Milliam Nicholson's Bobb} Somerset, Mr 
Augustus John s Captatn Pnngle, and Mr de 
Laszlos Tbe late Captain Hon Myles Ponsoib) 
are the chief works of this class, and each m its 
particular mode of treatment is a highly sue 
cessful achieiement In many of the mihtary por 
traits we hate seen at various exhibitions since the 
beginning of the war, the general effect has been 
somewhat marred by the colour of the uniform, 
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but m the '\ork by Mr Nicholson ^^e ha>e men 
tioned the ‘ khaki has been subdued and the 
result IS far more agreeable Among the rest of 
the exhibits at the Gros\enot Galletj w.e note 
some admirable examples of feminine portraiture, 
as for instance Mr Laverys Mrs Thorpe, Mr 
Charles Shannons T?ie L?nbroidered Shawt {Miss 
Mirnam Lev^) Mr de Laszlos Portrait Studs 
Countess of Pourtales Mr Ambrose McEvoys 
Mrs St John Hutchinson, several works by Mr 
Gerald Kelly, including a fine studj in bronn of a 
Burmese girl, Mourtg Ba Mr Pilade Beitiens 
An Pastern Dancer, and Mr Fiddes Watt s The 
Ariisfs Mother and Lady Monk Srelfon Mr 
Dacres Adams s portrait of Str Davtd Burnett 
Bart m his robes as Lord Major of London, 
IS mteresimg and amor^ other painters who 
are seen to advantage arc Mr and hfrs Harold 
knight Mr Harold Speed, Mr Spencer IV atson 
Mr V\ ilham Strang Mr Howard Somerville, and 
Mr G V\ Lambert wh le in the small gallery, 
where some excellent drawings are to be seen 
there is an engaging example of portraiture in 
pastel by Mons Albert Besnard, the distinguished 
French painter, m whose hands this delightful 
medium has yielded many charming results 

In this couniT) the successful revival of the art 
of pastel painting has been brought about chtell) 
by the energy and activity of a number of our 
jounger artists who have studied inielhgcntly the 
cainbihties of the medium and have applied it 
judiciouslj to a wide variety of subjects They 
have done much to convince the public that pastel 
as a means of technical expression is deserving of 
the smcere-^t respect and that when ti is handled 
with a due measure of sympathy it will give results 
of terj real importance Among the artists whose 
stT\ ices m this direction claim the heartiest ncknow 
lodgment prominent phees must be assigned to 
the two accomplished pastel painters, Mr Leonard 
Richmond and Mr J Littlejohns examples of 
whose work ate reproduced in this number There 
IS a certain kinship in their methods thej both 
use the medium with a certain decisiveness and 
directness of handling and thej both have a 
decontne inclination which controls the manner 
and character of their expression — and they both 
look at Nature with an appreciation of her broad 
essentials rather than her smaller and less sig 
nificant detail As craftsmen thej arc sdmirablj 
resourceful and ingenious, but there is no cncLery 
in ihciT mcthotls and thej make no attempt lo 
evade what nuj t>c called the legitimate Iimita 


tions of the medium Their work is verj well 
worth studying for the technical qualities it pos 
sesses and for the originality and power by which 
It IS distinguished 

The lectern illustrated on this page was recently 
executed by Mr Frank T Haswell of London 
(with the co-operatton of Mr G G Walker m the 
earlier stages), and has been placed m the Chapel 
of St Leonard m Chester Cathedral one of the two 
whudi some four or five years ago the Dean and 
Chapter set apart as a central memorial for the 
use of the Cheshire Regiment This Chapel is in 
the South Transept, and the figure represented in 
this lectern which is of oak is that of the patron 
saint of the South Transept (formerlj the parish 
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church), Oswald, King and Mart)T, who is here 
«hown resting upon a double-handied sword under 
a canopied niche, upon which is a reiolving desL 
serving the dual purpose of lectern and pulpit. 
Our lUustratioris also include a reproduction of 
the illuminated address presented last month to 
President Poincare on behalf of the municipalntes 
of the United Kingdom, and the binding in which 
the address with its accompaniment of signatures 
and seals was enclosed , and two further examples 
of wood camng executed for Urswicl. Church b> 
Mr Mec Miller, of Chipping Campiden, whose 
figure of a palmer or pilgnm for the same church 
was illustrated ui our pages some three years ago 

Descnbed in the catalogue as “ An Exhibition 
of some recent Developments in Modern Art,*’ the 
collecuon of worVs shown recentlj at Messrs 
Dowdeswells Gallencs m New Bond Street suf 
fered somewhat by companson with the senes of 
Rembrandlesquediawingsandetchmgsbj Bauer 
which hung on the adjoining walls. The quiet 
beaut) and dicnity of these 
modem masterpieces — 
small in dimensions but so 
great in feeling and expres- 
sion — serxed to emphasise 
the somewhat aggressiTd) 
modern character of a 
few of the works m the 
miscellaneous exhibition 
Nexerthele«s there were 
sexeral pictures among't 
the latter which aroused 
one s mictesi, noiabl) some 
characteristic drawings b) 

Mr John a wonderful!) 
powerful and btillianilj 
executed landscape b) 

Mr Sargent, a delightful 
Blossom Sun and f/ir/b) 

M Luaen Pissarro a clextr 
portrait of a lady b) Mr 
Peploe and examples of ihe 
work of Mr C J Holmes, 

Mr Wa’ter ^ckert and 
Mr Henrv Tonks. 

The Chenil Gallery 
Oiclsca has been exhib k 
irg paintings and dtaw 
«n,,s bv Mr Nugustus E. 

John, the (o.int ngs eon 
for ihe most pan of 


small panels of figures in landscapes It is not 
improbable that in piclurea of this character, with 
their res elation of untned mch/s of colour we 
are viewing the work b) this artist which will be 
most far reaching in its effect upon others UTiife 
the exhibition was m progress Mr John s “ Red 
Cross portrait of Mr Llosd George, the Minister 
of Afumtion*, was placed on view The portrait 
was painted for that staunch patron of modern art 
Str James Murray, as the highest bidder for the 
artist * empty frame at the famous Red Cross sale 
at Chnsties last year and it is said to be the 
intention of Sir James to present it to the Vber- 
deen Art Gallery of which he is Chairman In 
view of the public interest in this work Messrs 
Cbenil &. Co introduced an innovation by opemng 
their Gallery on Sundays. 

An important exhibition of Belgian Art was held 
by Messrs Knoedler, Old Bond Sueet m February 
TTie flower and sQfWife paintings of Aflfe Alice 
Ronner are particularh to be remembered for 
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the artist $ appreciation of matenal bcaot) and 
pleasant style A case of Unt t/ hft figurines by 
M \ ictor Kousseau in appearance resembling 
somewhat Tanagra statuettes, but showing the 
influence of the late Renaissance in their 
general feeling recent paintings by Andre Cluy 
senaar Albert Baertsoen and Theo van Ryssel 
berghe together with a well remembered work b> 
Fernand KhnopIT LEnnns, already reproduced 
m these pages made the exhibition whichwasopicn 
to the public free, exceptional!) representative 

Belgian Art was further in evidence at the 
Leicester Galleries where Messrs Fmest Brown 
Phillips as part of a tripartilc programme showed 
a senes of Ftchings of the Belgian Ardennes by 
Marc llciirj Meun cr, a member of a family 
ihat lias given to art a great sculptor In these 
etchings pathetic reminders of the cruel fate 
which Kas ovTftaken a del ghtful region the artist 
sliows himself to be animated by a sincere love of 
Nature and to possess a sure command over the 
resources of the med urn he en|l>>s A still 
more fi rciblt reminder of tl e gnm tragedy wc arc 
vKitness r„ was forthcoming m the adjo ning room 
cont* ning a striking collection of paintings 
drawings, and hthograjhs by Mr Joseph I cnnell 
laljrllril Germany at U oik " tl e collection re 
presenting tie resut* if several vns Is In ilat 
ct in r> — tl r Ivvt cm the vxry eve r f the Mat— in 
search c ' ll e Mender of Moil "as man fcstedin 
I V grra cenires < f in luvtry an 1 cotnrt etc** and 
rot»U> llie Krupp works at I ‘serv. ^fr Pennell 
lot 


of course has looked at these 
subjects as an artist with an 
eje for the monumental 
aspects of human actmtj, 
which he has depicted with 
such great power , but with 
the memory of outraged 
Belgium indelibly imprinted 
on the mind and intensified 
m presence of the Meunier 
etchings close by, it was 
impossible m viewing these 
records of the Teutonic 
Monder of Mork to concen 
trate one s attention solely 
on their artistic qualities 
The other exhibition at these 
galleries comprised a number 
of “ Pastorals by Mr George 
Uetherbee, whose keen 
appreciation of natural 
beauty, seen wiih a romantic vision was feelingly 
expressed 
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— The innual e'chibmon at 
the Permanente organised by the 
Societj of Fine Arts always an event 
of first rate importance In the annals 
of modem Ital an art cannot be said to haie been 
in all respects a success this year on ng mainly 
of course to the exceptional circumstances amid 
which ne ate In mg though in regard to the 
general arrangement of the display a marked 
improiement was perceptible But seietal atnsts 
whose works m past years hare rarely faded to 
arouse enthusiasm at these shows were entirely 
unrepresented such as Paolo Sala, Pompeo 
Ifanami Cesare Tallone and Gaetano Previati 
and their place was taken by a cro vd of young 
artists most of them quite nnknoivn and \ery few 
of them showing any such freshness of concept on 
or technical ability as might hate yustified the 
committee of selection in acceptmg their work 


earned Thus of two pictures by Leonardo Eazzaro 
the one entitled My F-nrriAexempl lied admirably 
the type of painting into wh ch he is wont to infuse 
^ the charm which his artistic soul can coniure 
forth Giorgio Belloni s CIm dy a harbour 

scene and Chalnu! Uood i ere notable for the able 
way m which atmospheric condit ons of contrasted 
kinds were tendered and Lodoy.co Cayalen, 
mannc panbng I„ Harter and his serna 
landscape Afrr/ He,rrs were both interesti^ 
Tvo landscapes by Roberto Borsa nnfortu 
nately suffered from juxtaposition to a number of 
ummportMt works Eaffaele Umen se and Mano 

sr-^h^ifraT^^r 
rr,fS r 

«^,e« utT^olour'’’' 


Nor were the older painters of Lombards renr#s. 

sented at their best though m certain cases the be nami "’xst 

work not unworthj of the reno^-u the> have a] ke-P de FraneeX^a^ “"c 
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A tno of landscapes by the former were notable 
for their clanty of tone and strength of colour and 
above all for the decorative feeling which maten 
ally enhanced their attractiteness while Comellis 
landscape triptych Wtrtlir was really masterly in 
the rendering of the effect of sunlight on snow 
Mano Omati professor at the Brera Academy 
displa}ed vn>Mtnmon qualities in hes three paint 
mgs among which the J^oehrm sur It Ttsstn 
should be noted fur the 
poetic feeling pervading 
It as well as its excellent 
techn que 

Turning to the portraits 
there is first of all to be 
named Prof Antonio 
P Uti s Portrait of My 
Father a work, which 
attracted much attention 
and which from all po nts 
of view is 1 1 be regarded as 
a stT) successful perforrr 
anct- I odovico Zam 
bellcti lasing abandoned 
— though only for the lime 
be ng — h s fas ourtte r61e as 
JK nrajet of elegant femin 
inity exhibited a MTile 
iKirtrait of a man wh ch 
clearly demonstrated h s 
ir,S 


capaaty to depict the sterner se^ Romo \ accari, 
a ^screet portraitist, was seen to better advantage 
in his pastel of a young lady with its simple dear 
colour than in his other female portrait which 
howeier showed careful execution Bestelb and 
Cazzaniga also exhibited portraits which did them 
credit. Among figure subjects other than portraits 
mention should be made of a couple of nude studies 
by Riccardo Galli Malerba s studies of children s 
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heads the pastels of Bettmelh, Mile Zagos 
Jierrcl, and Zambelletti s TM Infimt, a worfc 
pervaded by that air of elegance which this imntcr 
knows so well how to impart to his pictures 

Other contributions to this exhibition which 
ha\e not already been mentioned but are worthy 
of being recorded include a tempera painting by 
Lentmi In March Ermenegildo Agazzis Canal 
at Burano, a work entirely worth) of this able 
Lombard artist, P \ Rimoldis (Ltttk 

Fleet), inspired b) the French impresstonists, 
studies by Cambonr portraits by R Menm 
Bracchi and Bompard and a fine landscape by 
Lazz Pasini 1 hen there wras an entire room set 
apart for works mspired in one waj or another 
by the war Prominent among the things here 
displayed was a painting by Damele de Strobel 
entitled The \\oundtd, a group of wounded 
soldiers seated in a wagon and followed by horses 
also wounded There were also some good draw 
mgs by Chiesa, Mentessi Pizzi Dufia, and Rossi, 


some impressions executed at the Front b) 
Aiiselmo Bucci, who has been showing a larger 
collection of his work at the ‘ Famiglia Artistica,” 
some military sketches by Argcnlien and Mazzont, 
landscapes from the Trentmo, Tneste, and Istna 
by Cambon of Trieste, and some by Zanetti Zilla 
from the same regions 

Of the contents of the gallery in which were 
shown a miscellaneous collection comprising 
drawings, watercolours, etchings and sculpture, 
there IS not much to be said Etching has not the 
vogue among Italian artists that it has in Vorthem 
countries, and consequently not much work of 
importance in this field is to be seen in our exhi 
bitions But among the dozen or so prmts sho'vn 
at the “Permanente those of Carlo Casanoia 
certainly desene notice, especially his OH Italian 
Church a little gem m which the artist has ex 
pressed all the unpretentious charm of these refuges 
of the doom The sculpture as a whole was 
inferior m quality, but amongst the few things that 
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must be singled out as well abo\e the average are 
two works by Eugene Pell ni especially his IaUU 
Mother and worthy of note also are the contnbu 
tions of Alberti Thea Casalbore Castighone Del 
B6 a chlds head by Romeo Rota, and a fine 
e’cample of wood sculpture by Aurelio Bossi 
There were a few exh b ts of applied art the most 
important being the ceram cs of Galileo Chini the 
wrought iron work of Mazzucotelli and the chased 
metal work of Brozzi ACT 

P HILVDELPHIA — The opening tm 
February loth of the One Hundred 
and Ele\enth Annual Exhibition of Oil 
Pa ntings and works in Sculpture in the 
gallenes of the Pennsyhania Academy of the Kne 
\rts \ as one of the important e%ents in the mo\e- 
ment of the years art m America. The artists 
represented numbered 3.71 exposing 439 paintings 
and ai7 paces of sculpture Addresses m the 
United States were gven by all the exh b tors 
w th but one or t o exceptions showing that the 


war has driien home many of the large contingent 
usually residing abroad 

The effect of this return to the natne heath was 
wasquiteappreciablem a certain nat onal character 
th s collection of works assumed as distinguished 
from those of former years when peace existed and 
our painters drew much of their inspiration from 
the scenes and 1 fe of Europe and the Orient 
I^othiDg startl ng in the way of modern fads and 
fancies could be observed the jury of selection 
being evidently influenced by a certa n amount of 
conservatism m their choice without being at the 
same time prejudiced m favour of any particular 
Lind of work As an example of this broad view 
let us take the most h ghly favoured canvas m the 
exhibition Mr Joseph T Pearsons On the latte} 
arxrded the Temple Gold Medal and the E T 
Stotesbmy Prize of one thousand dollars a piece 
of mural decorative art intended for the overmantel 
in the diningroom of the Umversty Club it is 
a work of most unusual and original design yet 
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altogether successful m convejance of the artists 
message to the attentue observer 

The Gold Medal of Honour of the \cadem> was 
conferred upon Mr Alden Meir, President of 
the National AcadetH} of Design, New \ork, in 
recognition of his eminent services to the cause of 
American art He was represented in the exhibi 
tion b) a group of ten woibs, among them a fine 
portrait of Robert IF IP'eir, Lsq The Jennie 
Sesnan Gold Medal for the best landscape was 
awarded to Mr Emil Carlsens Rntranre to St 
Thomas JTixrhor The Carol H Beck Gold Medil 
for the best portrait went to Mr Douglas Yolks 
Dr Felix Adhr The IValter Lippincott Prire of 
three hundred dollars was secured b) Mr Karl 
Anderson for his canvas entitled The Ifarloom , 
and the Mary Smith Pnze of one hundred 
dollars for the best work by a woman went to 
Miss Nancy M Ferguson for her picture entitled 
In Rren,in(tt()ttn The Widener htemottal Gold 
Medal for the most meritorious work m sculpture 
by an American citizen was awarded to Mr Edward 


McCartan for his life size bronze figure entitled 
The Sptnl of the U'oods 

Notable works b) landscape painters exhibiting 
included Mr Gardner S>monss Jllnter Glou, 
Carolina Sunlight b) Mr Elliot Daingerfield, 
Fennsyhama Landscape by Mr Edward Red 
field. Autumnal PTote b> Mr J Francis Jlurphy, 
Brook, Autumn b) Mr Chaiks Rosen The Slone 
Boat bj Mr Chauncej F Rj der Mr John Singer 
Sargent exhibited one vrork, a Moorish Court} ard 
beautifull} subtle m colour and atmospheric 
envelope Good examples of work in figure paint 
mg were show-n b> Mr M Chase in his 

Sunlight and Shadozi, by Mr Daniel Garber m 
Tams, awarded second Altman Prize at the New 
^ork Academy 1\ inter Exhibition, by Mr Wni M 
Paxton in his highly finished performance entitled 
The Letter, The East IFindow by Mr Childe 
Hassam , b) Mr Richard Miller m his Reverie, 
by Mr Thomas Eakins in Music, Mr Frederick C 
Fneseke in Torn Lingerie brilliant m high kej ed 
colour, Mr H A Obertcufier in his boldlj attacked 




SUKUOMT A^D SHAIiO V ^/V t 

Portrait o/a i oung Arlitt \ fine group of fisher 
folk by Mr Charles \\ Hawthorne ent tied Tie 
First Vo a^f deser\ed particular notice 

The ofhcial portra t was present in its most 
d gnified form in Mr Robert Vonnob s Charles 
Pranas Adams Z'/f Sfr JuJun Story sent a lerj 
life like portra c of San i el Pea Fsq President of 
the PennsjUan a Railroad Company Mr H H 
Breckenndge a portrait of Hon Rudolph Bias ken 
burg the recently ret red Major of Ph ladelpbia. 
Artfur C Good m Esq by Miss Margaret 
Richardson and Mr C S/i trn by Mr Cesare 
A Ricciardi were good studies of character Pre- 
sentments of young American womanhood were 
shown in Mr Leopold Seyffert s portra ts of Mrs 
Henri S Paul and Miss Glad s S eltenberg in 
Mr Joseph de Camp s portrait of Pa hne in Miss 
Mary Cassatt s ff oman sitting in a Garden Mr 
Harry "Watrouss Just a Couple of Girls Some 
excellent suJJ life pa nt ng ras een in a pair of 
cani-ases by Miss Adelaide Chase and xerj boldly 
ao5 


Aaden/) BY WILLIAM M ClIA E 

touched flower groups by Mrs. Maude Drcm 
Bryant entitled Vermillion Rose aid Bite The 
exhibition rema ned open until March 26th 
inclusi\e E C 

M elbourne — M ural decoration IS 
an art speaaWy adapted to the needs 
of ayoung country — a country wherein 
new cities ought to be asking architects 
builders and artists of their best In Australia 
the meaningless beautification of walls and 
ceil ngs IS giving place to something simpler and 
more distinctive and many artists are sufficiently 
optimistic to beheie that future deiefopments will 
call for a legit mate and 1 holesome expans on of 
their energies Among the craftworkers who are 
doing noteworthy work may be singled out Miss 
Bertha Merfield She is particularly happy in 
dealing with typically Australian subjects and 
especially m her treatment of Ti tree and various 
members of the ertraordinar ly decoratiie Euca 
lyptus family She sees the Australian forest and 
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sea<oast with understanding ejes, and with wonder 
ful s>mpathj transfers what she sees to panels, 
screens and fnezes. Dealing with pure, fresh 
colours, her work suggests much of the intense 
climatic clanty of Australia, while her fine sense 
of form enables her to deal connacingly with the 
majestic proportions of Australia s unique timber 

Miss Merheld s training as an artist began m the 
School of Arts at Siawell a \ ictonao country town, 
whence, after an interval of study at Melbourne, 
sheptoceededtolPtms where she wotVed lot some 
months under Mr George Clausen Subsequently 
after touring for a time in Tasmania and on the 
coast of Victoria, where she made her Ti tree studies 
— which are done in water stains on hessun — 
she once more \isited Europe for the purpose 
of studying purely decoratne work at first hand 
Six months work in the Slade School, London, 
brought her in touch with some of 
the leading English decorators. In 
igia an exhibition of work by mural 
decorators at Crosby Hall drew 
attention to the Australian artist 
and further interest was manifested 
at an exhibition in Manchester, while 
at a third exhibition held in London 
in 1914 special tribute wns paid to 
her efforts Miss Merfield who is a 
member of ihe Society of Mural 
Decorators and Pamters m Tempera 
is ably demonstrating the theory 
that the easel picture fads to hold 
the monopoly of useful pictorial art. 

Much of her work has been well 
placed in some of Melbourne s 
newest and finest buddings. H C IV 
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REVILWS AND NOTICES 

Pans on the Ext oj the liar 
(rclrogrid Publishing Department 
of the Red Cross Socict) of St 
Fugenie) Limited edition 35 and 
35 roubles. — This sumptuous tolume, 
emanating from the “ Union ” Graphic 
Art Institution, is a fine example of 
modem Russian book production, and 
IS issued with the laudable object of 
raising funds for the relief of Russian 
artists who were Iising m France 
when war broke out, and bomg unable 
to get back to Russia were left in 
straitened circumstances The 
publication owes its existence entirely 
to the initiatise of Jllle krughkosa, an 
etcher whose work is held m high esteem m Russia, 
but who for some >e.ars pnor to the war had 
resided in I’ans. Ijittcrly this artist has devoted 
herself m the mam to the production of monotypes 
in colour, a method of work which m her bonds 
has resulted m some very felicitous e/TeCts. Only 
a few weeks before the great conflict began she 
executed a whole scries of prints by this process, 
chiefly impression.! of evervday life m Pans, of 
particular interest being those recording glimpses 
of the haunts of the artist fraternity and the gay 
suee\ We of Liv VvWt LvitrabTe on \bfe otcasWKv of 
the July fetes It 1$ this senes of monotypes which 
m the form of colour reproductions forms the 
de r/sts/aner of the volume by the sale of 
which Mile krugliLova is anxious to befnend her 
distressed compatriots , and as a literary accom 
panimcnt she has secured the co-operation of a 
number of leading Russian writers, who here in 



Rcvicr^vs and Ahitccs 

ItJiat Pictures to see in America By Lorind^ 
Munson BK^ wt (London John Lane ) 
tos 6</ net — It is comiron kno^\lcdgc that 
donng recent j cirs a hrge number of masterpieces 
of pictornl art hi\e been transferred from F urope 
to America, chieflj o^wng to the readiness of 
wealthy American collectors to pay prodigious 
prices for reall) first rate examples In England, 
which perhaps Ins been the principal source of 
suppi), the migration of art treasures across the 
Atlantic has caused great concern, and it will be 
remembered lint only a few months ago a report 
on the subject was made to Parliament by a com 
mission which had investigated the 
question But though from the 
point of view of the English art 
lover the exodus of masterpieces 
13 to be greatly deplored, there is 
some consolation m the fact that 
most of them find their w-ay sooner 
or later to the public museums of 
the United States, where they can 
be enjoyed by multitudes of people, 
whereas if they had not changed 
hands they would probably have 
remained secluded and unknown 

VIEWS Of MOSCOW SILHOUETTES BY RUSAVETA kEtcukovA to more thin N privileged fcw In 

America the numerous public collec 
divers modes, but all m complete unison, sing the tions have come into existence almost wholly 
praises of Pans and testify to her charms, her art, through the munificence of wealthy citizens, and to 
and her renown as a centre of enlightenment this circumstance is mainly due the fact that it is 
and culture The literary contributors are now possible, as Mrs Bryant points out, to find m 
K. D Balmont, Alexandre Benois, M Voloshme, these collections paintings that “forma consecutive 
V Ivanoff, V \ KurbatotT, A M Remisoff, history from Giotto through Fra Angelico, Botticelli, 
N K Rench, Fedor Sologub, Count A N Tolstoi, Rapbael,TiUan, Rubens, Rembrandt,and Velasquez 
G Chulkoff, and A Chebalorevskaya The book to the modem masters of European and Amencan 
IS, moreover, rich in decorative ornament, the art It is, of course for Americans that this bookis 
whole of which, including binding, end pipers, intended by the author, she takes them first to 
etc , 18 the work of Mile krughkova, a special one gallery and then to another, beginning at the 
feature being a large number of silhouettes, repre Museum of Fine Arts m Boston, where master 
seating her first essays in this direction In the pieces by Velasquez, Rembrandt, and other great 
form of initials, head and tail pieces, portraits or Old Masters may be seen in company with Turner, 
simple text illustrations, these deftly cut silhouettes Corot, and other great moderns, and ending at the 
are dispersed at intervals throughout the volume, Crocker Art Gallery at Sacramento, m California, 
scarcely a page being without one, and espeaally where are examples of Rembrandt, Hals, Rubens 
attractive are those which have for their subject Durer, Holbein, Tintoretto, Ribera, Lumi, and 
chancteristic Parisian street types and scenes from del Sarto, as w ell as some by the men of Barbuon 
the National fete, which are at once very expressive Over aoo of the works referred to m the text 

and decorative Both in Us contents and the and these, it need hardly be 'aid, represent only a 
mode of presentation the volume does aedit to selection from each of the numerous galleries 
Mile Krughkova and Russian book production visited — are reproduced in excellent half tone 
In addition to the silhouettes which figure in this illustrations, so that the book is of interest to 
book Mile Kruglikova has executed a senes of others than those for whom it is pnrnanly 
Moscow subjects, two of which are here reproduced intended 
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The Lay Figure 


T he lay figure ox art 

IN DAILY LIFE 

“I am m some anxietj,” said the Art 


Cntic, "about the future of art m this country 
There seems to me much danger that it may be 
swept aw a) b) a wave of materialism, and that its 
importance may be forgotten under the stress of 
present-day conditions ' 

" Has It an> importance > ’ asked the Plain Man 
"All this talk about the importance of art rather 
irritates me I cannot see that art is anything but 
a superfluity, a sort of embroidery of our existence, 
soroethmg that we can do perfectly well without , 
and, if it comes to that something that nowadays 
certainly it would he a sheer extravagance to 
mamtain ” 

" Oh, would It,” cned the Young Artist. “ That 
is where your beastly materialism leads you astray 
Because you are too mentally defiaent to appre 
ciate either the significance or the value of ait you 
would deny it to all those people who regard it as 
a necessity of intelligent and emhsed hfe Have 
you no ideals’’ 

" Do ideals pay > demanded the Plain Man 
“ I have to make a living, and to do that I find 1 
must use practical common sense, and must not 
give way to silly fancies There is no money in 
art, and therefore it is unworthy of the attention 
of a business man 

" No money in art Hark to him ' ’ exclaimed 
the Man with the Red Tie “ Listen to the busi 
ness maw when he really lets hmseU go and 
divulges the true state of his mind ’ ’ 

"tNell, I am not ashamed of being a business 
man, declared the Phui Man , “and I aoi tailing 
ol things 1 Vnow \ do not deny that toge sums 
of money change hands over art deals but I do 
say that this money is wasted on what is really an 
extravagance, and that it could be far more use 
fully employed ” 

“t\'hat you mean is that you would like to 
employ It in your business, and tliat you hauler 
after it to make more money out of it,” rejoined 
the ^ oung Artist, "but as art is my business, why 
should I not have some of this money to help ine 
along ’ I can make quite as good a use of it as 
you cm ’ 

“No you can not," objected the Flam Man, 
“because your business, as you csill it, is to supply 
a nonexistent want. The people (or whom you 
catir arc the useless spendthrifts who waste their 
substance on a luxury and hamper the real 
material progress of their country Art u not a 


thing that anyone actually wants — it does not 
satisfy a pressing need ” 

“Stop a bit'” broke in the Critic. "That is 
where I join issue with you Art is a necessity 
of civilised hfe and is as essential to promote 
mental development as food is to ensure bodily 
growth If you withhold art the mind of the 
people atrophies and the intelligence of the nation 
decays” 

“And if the intelligence of a nation decays 
Its power to deal profitably with any form of com 
merciaJ enterprise disappears,' commented the 
Man with the Red Tie 

“Precisely The nation which aspues to be 
commercially successful must have highly de- 
veloped and orgaiused intelligence,’ agreed the 
Cntic, “and art is one of the most important of 
educative factors as well as a commercial asset of 
infinite value The nation which makes art a 
prominent fact in its daily hfe is without doubt 
laying the best possible foundation for commercial 
prosperity " 

“How IS It possible to make art a prominent 
fact m daily hfe? scoffed the Plain Man " I'e 
cannot all buy pictures or sbek statues about our 
rooms I hive plenty of other ways of using tny 
money ’ 

“I do not expect you to buy pictures’ sighed 
the Young Artist , “ but at any rate you need not 
interfere with other people who do want to buy 
them 

“That IS not quite the point, said the Cntic. 

“ Buying pictures or statues is not the only way of 
encouraging art production, it is not even the 
most efficient way The best encouragement would 
be m a frank recognition of the fact that nearly all 
articles in every day use am be and should be of 
genuinely arbsiic quality Art should enter into 
our lives in every possible direction and to have 
anything about us that is not artutically sound 
should be regarded as an offence against propriety 
Me ought to feel is ashamed of committing an 
error of taste as we should be of a lapse from 
strict moniUty ' 

“And pray what do you expect us to spend on 
all these artistic accessones to existence ’ sneered 
the Pbm Afan. 

“Nothing more than you arc spending already 
on things that are not artistic, returned the Cniic. 
'Indeed, as it is truer economy to buy a good 
thing than a bad one, it is from Uic disregard 
of art that real extravagance comes. ^ ou, my 
business friend, are Ihe spendthrift, no ihc 
artlovtr" The L.v\ IicLur 








A Gtriin CoUcciion 
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waterside fragment of the old Palace of John of 
Gaunt i»as sketched on the spot b) Girtin and 
another drawing was afterwards realised from it 
in an exquisite nater<oIour wuh the addition of 
a dog in the foreground Turner making use of 
Girtm s drawing for his own picture onl) omitted 
the dog The method used in Girtm s sketch is 
simple enough on the smooth paper the outline 
and structure are timidly but sensitively drawn 
with the pen and the wash of gre) more or less 
gradated is used for the shado v This vas Rem 
brandts procedure and Girtm doubtless adopted 
It from studying this masters drawings of which 
Dr Monro had several Indeed Girtm s work for 
the greater part was based upon the pnnciples of 
landscape painting pursued by Rembrandt, whose 
great power of abstraction erubled him to select 
from his subject the essential qualities that were 
required for its pictorial expression 

The Dumbarton Rock and Jedburgh Abb^ are 
treated in a similar way but the wash is used with 
the utmost delicacy of gradation and the outline 
not so visible How well too in the latter drawing 


do the figures of the horseman and the donkeys 
bind the composition together This drawing was 
engraved in the Copperplate Magazine m 1797 
md though the engraving is msenbed After James 
Moore the drawing was made by Girtm m 1792 
Moore w} o gets credit for being the author of the 
painting was an amateur who is said to have taken 
Girtm and his master Edward Dayes to Scotland 
on 1 sketching tour during which Girtm and Moore 
may have sketched the same subject hence the 
confusion of authorship 

The Old Mill at St instead is a monochrome 
drawing in sepiA which is most impressive in its 
feeling of repose and the sentiment of it reminds 
one somewhat of the grandeur of Rembrandts 
MtU a painting that profoundly impressed not 
only Girtm but also some of his contemporaries 
for Turner must have had it in his mind when he 
conceived his IViiidmill and Lock Constable too 
praises The Mill in the lectures which he delivered 
at Hampstead and at the Royal Institution Crome 
also must have liked it for he copied it more than 
once 
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7} nemoulh Pnory is rather an elaborate draviDg 
done m the studio It is \eiy firm jet delicate in 
touch, and full of the artist s cleA emess in suggest 
lug the weathered look of stone with onlj two tints , 
owing to this the drawing is practicallj a mono- 
chrome of bluish grej-s and browns But a good 
many people will prefer the little shetch called 
Tynemouth, a magnificent and powerful rendenng 
of the coming storm which will soon enxelop the 
distant cliff and curving beach mih the tmj specks 
of human figures upon iL Here, in so small a 
drawing, is a i-astness which is perfectlj rendered 
by simple washes of grey and brown * This draw 
log alone would rank Girtm as one of the truest 
and greatest of landscape impressionists. The 
sketch of some unknown localitj (perhaps Porlock) 
IS shown as a similar work of this kind. In this 
the artist was impressed with the extensive birds 
eje\iew o\er hill and cultirated flat land bordenng 
on the sea, and has achieied it completelj with 
great power and simpliatj 

Mr Girtin possesses a drawing which is unique ' 
This IS the lielmslty Caxtlt, and is the only snow 
piece bj the artist known to exist The drawing 
IS simple enough m colour, with the grejish blue 


of the snow as opposed to the warmer tones of the 
building, and the figure of the sportsman in it, 
stalking his quarrj, reminds one of JlorUnds art 
Carnarton Castle, one of Girtm s matured works, 
IS a glorious drawing, representing architecture of 
rutoed masonrj and piled up masses of clouds. 
It is a work that must hat e influenced Tumtr and 
pleased Girtm s contemporanes, for ifi fact it was 
formerly owned by one of them, the landscape 
artist Henry Edndge, and M B Cooke engrated 
It in i8-i 

A drawing that was expressly executed for the 
engrater is the llrt of Pont de la Tonrnelle, and 
Notre Dame This was done by Girtm tis a work 
mg direction for F C Lewis, who engrated it in 
aquatint for the Seme senes made b> the artist 
m iSo 2 when in Pans, where he had gone for his 
health The drawing is m Indian ink, and although 
It IS one of the last he eier produced, the pen 
lines of It, though tremulous, are nei'ertheless 
expressixe 

One of the roost consummate dra'^ings tn 
Mr Girtm » coUecuon is the Valley of the Atrt, 
here reproduced in colour It is delightful to let 
one’s eye travel up this xale with its sunlit flats, 
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'*Ty^K^tOUTII PHIORV WASH DRAWINC5 IN TWO TINTS BY THOMAS GIRTIN 


ruined abbey, and shadowed hills, to the luminous forward manipulation but with perseverance and 
sky beyond ThisdrawmgwellexemplifiesGirtms ingenuity he soon devised effects by the employ 
qualities of simplicity and largeness of design ment of which he gained results which have neser 
The rough linej texture of the cartridge paper been surpassed Girtin on the other hand, re 
helps to give atmospheric quality to the drawing, tamed all his life the old traditions and method of 
and the whole is a perfectly poetical rendering of water colour drawing namely that of laying freshly 
a MVid impression and at once upon the paper one clean broad wash 

The OH Wooden Bridge (also reproduced m and never retouching it Ruskin in his lectures 
colour) IS one of the finest examples of tho$e on *The Art of England especially praises Girtin 
“ golden drawings which are said to have pleased for his skill in this respect Turner on the other 
Turner so much The actual scene is unknown hand prepared textures by various mechanical 
but It IS possibly some \ orkshire v illage Signed means such as sponging and taking out colour by 
and dated iSo’, the las year of hts life it well friction Girtin used the old tradition more finely 
shows to what a height his power and genius had and consistently than any artist before him 
earned him This is a watercolour of which it Moreover in such a glorious work as The Old 
can be said that like so many of Turners draw ilooden Bridge he succeeds m suggesting local 
mgs, It IS a puzzle to know how it was done colour which even Rembrandt and Claude never 
Seemingly it is made up of only two colours a attempted to introduce into their drawings owing 
warm brovn and indigo But what a magnificent to the loss of lummosit) and unity which they 
result' A golden vision, indeed Turner quite incurred if they introduced colour at all They 
early in his career began to experiment with the therefore avoided those difficulties by working 
medium of water colour, and found out that certam only in monochrome Girtms best work m com 
effects were quite beyond the reach of straight panson wnlh their drawings can quite hold its 
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own because he gets as the) do luminosity and 
strength b) using only two or three subdued 
colours to represent the man) tones and tints he 
saw in nature and which were just those required 
for pictorial expression, eterything else he omitted 
that did not suit his purpose 

A careful stud) of the collection from which 
these lUuslritions ate chosen clearly shows that 
the chief characteristics of Giriin s art are poetry, 
breadth and simplieit) He, like Rembrandt, 
rejected from his subject everything that was petty 


or superfluous He tried to grasp the larger 
truths of nature and succeeded Girtio was at 
once a poet of sunshine and shadow, choosing by 
preference those effects of light which were soft 
and diffused, and which divided the subject into 
broad masses of colour and tone. Always careless 
for the most part as to choice of subject, he 
accepted it as it came and as a thing whose nature 
and beauty were to be revealed But he never 
treated and altered it as Turner did Girtin 
invariably surrendered himself to hu subject, and 
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his ideas were expressive but hot creative \et 
at the same time his imagination was keenl) alive 
to fine impress ons The t allty of tht Aire and 
the Tynemoulh are onl) two of man) eiamplesof 
this, and also of bis pure landscape work in which 
he seued the effects of light and shadow so well 
It was the same thing when he noted the most 
impressive and interesting view of a ruin or even 
a simple street Fine as he invariably was wiih 
architectural subjects, and sjmpatheticall} as he 
treated the bridges cathedrals, and abbe>‘s of 
Lngland, he was perhaps at his best when be 
realised his impressions of natural landscape and 
recorded the grand effects of light and shade upon 
rocky hilts, undutating rnoortands and the sea 
coasts of Enj,land and Scotland, with a breadih 
stmpl cit) and jet a regard for truth which had 
never been equalled before, and have rarely been 
surpassed in us waj s nee except bj Turner whose 
art, of course had tar greater range. Girtinsart 
was more spontaneous, and at the same tune less 
intellectual and less creanve than that of h s great 
rival, Ijui II wu more cenam wrthn its own 


limits and in a way more perfect because it was 
composed of fewer elements 

It seems a pity that Girtm spent so much tune on 
his panorama of London a work which was not 
successful bnanciali} and that he did not devote 
himself more to oil painting of which there is onlj 
one recorded example by him — the JSolfon JSnd^ 
shown at the Academy in iBoi, where it was much 
admired at the time. Some of his drawings, one 
cannot help thinking would have been still more 
successful if earned out in oil TTte Old llooden 
which m sire is almost too large for a 
water colour and the Bndgenortk, now in the 
Bntish Museum are both examples m po nt. 

Ic is useless now to speculate what he mght 
have accomplished had he lived longer The 
marvel is, how m his short life he acquired the 
power of becoming a master so soon, and how he 
accomplished such a great quantitj of work tl c 
quality of which is so excellent. His career was 
Ike that of Shcllcj, or Keats, and surelj the 
name and reputation of Thomas Cirtin will Inc 
for ever in the annals of landscspe parnt rg 
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T hc line drawings or 

W, HEATH ROlilNSON IIY 
A Z JOHNSON 

JIb Heatu RolinSOn Iiis an artistic pcrsonility 
which escitcs considerable interest The singular 
qiialit} of his imsgination md thc whollj mdi 
viduat methods of cxjircssion winch he emi>lo>s 
n\ike pTOsoVe cvirtosu) As an dlustratot Uc may 
plcasCt disappoint, or even anno), bat whateset 



CROTES<;iE FOR RABELAIS DT W HEATH ROBINSON 
(DE LA MORE TRESS) 

the rCfult he engiges the attention He has ihe 
peculiar coungc of shyness, that rare aiidncit) 
which can set down, with the utmost senousness 
of purpose, those fleeimg whims which more 
solemn and sophisticated folk might feel abashed 
to own to The elusiae nature of the thing thus 
embodied invites a pursuit which may intrigue or 
tantalise, but is seldom refused One maj say of 
Heath Robinsons fanc}, as Alice remarked of 
" Jnbberwockj,’ that “somehow it seems to fill 
my he'd with ideas — but I dont exactly know 
what they are ’ By just so much as this consti 
tales to the aitist s legion of admiieis, the chief 
imaginative charm of his work, one supposes that 
to others It must prove an exasperation 


^^f Heath Robinson is nc'cr happy unless he 
ts exploring some new \cm of whimsical fancy, 
and one may observe ,the same tendency m Ins 
lechniquc He is a great experimentalist, and 
though he lias certain very definite idiosyncrasies 
of style which everywhere proclaim his work, he 
has escaped that slavery to a formula which is one 
of the chief temptations that bcs"t thc busy 
tllusltalor 

Thc artist has now been long before the 
public, and his work dimng a period of sotiie 
seventeen years has com(iriset1 numerous and very 
diverse subjects It is interesting to note, in his 
treatment of these, the facile play of his unique 
imagirution and thc successive steps through 
which his technical accomplishment has passed 
On the whole the imaginative quality of his work 
has temamed constant, maintaming with insistence 



^DE LA MORE PRFas) 

Its mdividual note but the technique while pre 
serving a continuity of development, has been 
subjected at various points to some notable 
modifications 

Practically all of Mr Heath Robinsons black 
and white work is dc ne in line and ev en w hen he 
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niUSTlATIOV TO “ELFIN MOONT’ (IIANS ANDEKSES) B\ 

(By eeurttsy ef Vettrt CcntfjhU Ca 

draws tor half tone reproduction (as in tbe case of 
his well known comic grotesques) his use of the 
brush IS quite subsidtar), the drawings being 
essentially the work of the pen, with wash added 
In this predilection for line there is a sentimental 
propnety, for the artist s grandfather was a well 
known engraser of Bewicks time, and bis father 
practised the same craft An hereditary instinct 
perhaps accounts for those diligent experiments 
in the manipulation of the pen which hfr Heath 
Robinson s drawings continuously reveal 
But It should be borne in mmd that all the 
artist s work has been done expressly for reproduc 
tion It IS a constant pnnaple with him to 
reckon most carefully with the special 
requirements of the method of repro- 
duction to be employed, turning them 
to advantage rather than allowing 
himself to be hampered by them 
That happy result, it is his ultimate 
conclusion, can only be obtained by 
surrendenng to tbe conditions im 
posed by process reproduction, not by 
endeavouring to tnumph over them, 
which IS impossible To quote the 
artist himself, be has always regarded 
line work for process reproduction as 
subject to tbe same disaplme which 
IS imposed upon the etcher and tbe 
engraver by the engenaes of the 
medium m which each works, and even 
upon such craftsmen as (for example) 
the iron worker The latter uses only 
such designs as can be f itmgl) wrought 
aJ4 


in iron, and b) obt.)'uig 
the limitations of the 
material discovers artistic 
possibilities in iron 
which no other material 
possesses. The artist 
condemned to the process 
block, of which the 
manipulation is purely 
mechanical, naturally has 
to contend with the most 
arbi'rar) and rigid of all 
methods of reproduction, 
and It specially behove^ 
him ihe-efore to be crafts 
man as well as artist, to 
accept his limitations, 
and through submission 
to conquer 

Certainij much of Jfr 
Heath Robinson’s success os a book and magazine 
illustrator arises out of tbe careful thought which 
be has given to tbe question of reproduction, and 
tbe skiUand ingenm*) by which be frequently copes 
with what prove hampenng, if not destructive, 
limitations to those less patient 
The early work of \fr Heath Robinson exhibits 
bis evpenmental tendencies very amply No 
drawings are perhaps more typical of the methods 
which be still pursues, though now, of course, 
with much more finish and accomplishment than 
bis illustrations to the poems of Edgar Allan Poe. 
Previously he had made his debjt&% an niustrator 
with “TTie Giant Crab,” a book of Indian tales 
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published b> Mr Null, and had collaborated with 
bisbtodim'l 11 KobmsonandOmksKobmson 
in a senes of drawings for linns Andersen’s tales, 
published b) Mr Dent 

Following upon the Hans Andersen \olume (m 
which his contributions formed the least part) 
Mr Heath Robinson prepared an cxtensiac and 
somewhat elaborate senes of illustrations to "Ihe 
Arabian Isights for Messrs Constable Then 
came the drawings for I’oe issued bj Messrs. Bell, 
which perhaps mark his rc.al starting ixjint At 
all eaents he dcielopcd m these a stjlc which, 
though still capcniucntal and far from matured, 
expressed more dcfinitcl) tlie individuaht^ whtcli 
prCMOUs efforts had teniatnclj suggested 
Poes m)stic Msion and the aaguc but a-ast 
imager} which he emplojs made a strong appeal 
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to tlic artists temperament He found himself 
At work upon a subject wnh which he felt in 
s}inpathy — a subject so congenial to hiS owm imagi 
name instincts as to relieve his mind of that 
concern with the authors itterary motive and 
idea which to illustrators of Mr Heath Robinsons 
tjpe IS a!wa>s something of a bane 

It was natural, perhaps that with this liberty he 
should vent considerable energ) upon the technical 
details of his task, and it is for this reason that the 
Poe drawings provide a clue to the native peculi 
antics of hlr Heath Robinson s technique 

Bnefly, the most outstanding feature of these 
drawings is the artists frequent endeavour to pro 
duce a variety of tones m his pen and mk medium 
He is often merely concerned with the arrange 
ment of masses, including that solid black of 
which he still greatly favours the use, and of hoe 
work, as ordinarily understood, there is compara 
lively little The pen is sometimes used rather as 
a general utility tool of all work than the delicate 
instrument of pure line 

The Poe volume was succeeded bj a senes of 
illustrations for “ Don QuLxote, issued by Mr 
Dent, which exhibit a notable development of die 
artists method The Poe drawings were more 
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STARK AS YOUR SONS SHALl. BE — 
iULUSTRATlON TO A SONG OF THE 
ENGLISH BY W HEATH ROBINSON 


The Line Draioings of Jv. Heath Robinson 


More recentl) the artist has returned to that 
illustration of fairy tales and the like, thUi Tihich 
he began his public appearance and to which his 
fanciful lauid is so well suited " Bill the Minder " 
(Constable) furnished a unique opportunity for his 
special talent m this direction, for the sequence of 
tales comprised under that title was wntten by 
himself There are se\eral instances of an author 
who has illustrated (not always with the happiest 
rescrlcs) ins own wntmgs, bat the com erse case of 
an artist who has turned author m order to provide 
material for himself as illustrator is rarer On the 
present occasion the expenment was exceedingly 
fortunate, for “ Bill the Minder’ is a book which 
one may fairly claim could has e been wntten by no 
one but Heath Robinson As a result the drawings, 
treated in the simplest manner, often practically 
mere outline, belong to the stones with an intimacy 
which rarely exists between text and illustrations. 

Other volumes recently illustrated for Messrs 
Constable include Hans Andersens Fairy Tales 


and • The Mater Babies,’ and m all one notes 
with interest a recrudescence (in pohshed and 
b^hly accomphsbed form) of the ideas and 
methods which were embodied in such early work 
as “The Arabian Nights," the poems of Poe, etc. 
A most eo^iging companson, mdeed, can be made 
between the Hans Andersen volume to which the 
artist contributed some of hi» first published 
drawings, and that only recently issued by Messrs. 
CbnstaJife. Tire adiance in dexterity imdaccom 
pbshment is naturally considerable, but the per 
sonabt) behmd the work m either case is visibly 
the same. 

Intervenmg amid»t these fairy tale illustrations 
IS the elaborate senes of drawings for “ A ^fid 
summer Night’s Dream,’’ which represent, perhaps, 
Mr Heath Robinsons high water mark of achieie- 
ment at the present moment This was scarcely 
an interlude, for though the play seemed to call 
for more “important drawings (as the dealers 
would say), us nature was m keeping with the stun 
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at fancy which the ilJustnshon of fairy ta)es bid 
stimuHted 

Some of these drawings for “A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream” are here reproduced They dis 
pla> ^eiydearlj the individualities of Mr Heath 
Robinsons style, the blend of fact and fancy, of 
realism and convention, which are charactensbc 
ahVe of his imention and his method They also 
exhibit, in common with the draw mgs selected from 
other sources, that instinct for decorative arrange 
ment and harmonious balance in design which is 
one of hts chief preoccupations 

At the present moment much excellent wort 
from Mr Heath Robinson’s pen is to be seen 
iri the pages of the “Strand Ma^zine, many of 
the stones for children which are a recognised 
feature of that penodical havnng been entrusted 
to his care of late One such illustration is the 
large double-page drawing given here, which 
IS an interesting epitome of the many inventions 
that the artist has sought out One finds here 


assembled and “ consolidated,’ if the phraseolr^ 
of the hour may be employed, the results of all 
those tentative explorations and expenmental 
essays which mahe the eaiher phases of his work 
so interesting, m spite of relative immaturity 
One might suppose, from that capacity for 
painstaking application which must be evident to 
the most casual observer of bis work, that Mr 
Heath Robinson, having found a comfortable 
groove, would be content to settle m it TJiat 
seems hardly likely, however, for the history of 
his development so far has been one of continual 
experiment, and even when he has felt most satis 
fied with his work be has never fallen into the 
deadly trap of complacency It is understood 
that the artist is now engaged upon a new senes 
of illustrations, wluch will doubtless be seen in 
the near future They will be awaited with no 
little curiosity, and it will be matter for surprise 
if they do not show the artist still feeling after 
something new 
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T he etchings of vaughan 

TRO\\ BRIDGE BY E A 
TAYLOR 

Among tbe many who ha>e listed Paris there 
must be few who hate not at one time or another 
cl mbed the steeps of Montmartre to tbe old 
Moulin de la Galette where a magic ticw over 
the wondrous city has greeted the r e>es. Act 
apart from this fascinating ms on there is little in 
outward appearance to ind cate that one is in the 
centre of a romant c world of art and artists — 
art sts who amuse Pans and artists who portray die 
subtle tragedies of her \ lacious I fe \1I around 
their studios lurh h dden m unprcient ous Ieoh rg 


buildings and old world gardens Not far away 
m the rue Caulincourt, the inimitable Stemlen 
weaves his visionary thoughts of the gay and sad 
Paulbot captures the humours of the I ttle street 
atab and A Roubille b s fantastic memments and 
near by that generous master of wood block cutt n,, 
and pnntmg Henri Riviere, may be found while 
close at hand are the haunts of the supreme Degas 
Up the slopes of rue Lepic, Whistler’s jesting 
laughter may be recalled with h s vns ts to his 
etcher fnend Eugene De!3ue and his printing 
presses 

It IS m the rue t^p c, close to the old mill that 
AaUfthan Trowbndge is to be found busy with 
his etching n 1 ne and colour Tiowbnde« is an 
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Amencan bom m New ^ orL, but one m^ht 
almost call him a Pansian, as he left his New 
\ort. home and a business life m 1S97 to stud^ 
art in Pans as a pupil of Jean Paul lauiena and 
Benjamin Constant, and Pans is now his home, 
though exhibitions of his worV are now and agam 
seen tn his native land Chiefly known b> his line 
and txilour etchings he is netertheless an able 
painter, exhibitmg from time to time m the Salons 
Etchmg, however, he has made his pnnapal 
medium of expression, and the fascinating chaiac 
tensbc about him is that he is an artist. One 
meets in one’s walk through life so many who 
emplo> the mediums of the artist’s craft as a means 
of livelihood, men who have mdustriouslj gained 
a complete maslerj of their materials, yet lack 
that qualitj and character which alone can gi%e 
to their achievements an endunng i alue Drawing 
and Painiuig ha>e been so systematised that 
almost anjone can be trained to produce work 
that will pass a prescribed standard and even 
excel a little amidst an exhibitions mass of medio- 
crit) Fashion in technique and modes of mam 
pulatmg peral and brush may and do change 
pcnodicall) meeting with applause whether the 
work be good or bad, but Art throughout the ages 
will atwa)S be \rt and an neier be bad, no matter 
in what guise it does appear Eierjone of course 
haa hu personal likes and preferences, but one 
need not rush to close the door on those whose 
work does not fall within the ategor) 

To some ctch-rs Trowbridges work mas not 
appeal, though amongst the genuine, who have 
followed his output, I base found none who haie 
nut recognised his sincent) and the artist behind 
the work and if amongst hvs many plates there is 
found an) thing with which One might quibble on 
technical or other grounds, the artist will be the 
first to forestall enucism b> pointing 11 out him 
self His method of work is simple, and though 
he has attained a unique success with hts colour 
etchings all his plates hate m the first place been 
produced without any thought of pomting in 
colour His first and only desire >5 to obtain 
a good black and white print, which in Ime is 
not only more rare but more difficult. He is an 
emphatic wotker from nature, taking always 
hi* waved plate* with him into the open and he 
seldom, if ever, work* from pencil skeichcs. 

WTicn satisfied with hi* line pnnt, 'fr Trow 
bndge* method of procedure in colour i» (o apply 
a thoughtful scheme of crude general cefour 
tnaite* to the { late, which he then passe* through 
the jires*, after which the plate is cleaned 10 a 
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certain extent and prepared for a neutral hue, 
a second printing is then made and, thudJ), 
the plate is washed m preparation for the darker 
masses, whereupon the final printing takes place 
It will at once be seen that there is nothing ma 
dune like or apt to be utilised commercially m his 
method, as each completed pnnt may be entirely 
unlike another m colour result. His method 
is one that leaves him free, by always having his 
onginal line plate as a key, to use bis ingenuity to 
vary the colour effects , as to the colour itself only 
01! pigments are used and no retouching ones of 
any kmd, the artist relying entirely upon his care 
in pnntmg to gam the desired results The pnnts 
he has thus produced have had an uncommon 
success, as is shown by the eagerness with which 
they were claimed by various collectors from a 
speaal exhibition of them some few years ago in 
the Klackner Gallery, New \ork, and also the 
interest they excited when shown m Messrs 
Tooth’s gallenes in Pans 

It IS, hoaeier, m bi» pure hoe black and white 
pnots that I think one will find the greater per 
sonality of the artist expressed \'ben I vxsited 
him in Pans on his return from America, shortly 
after the closing of bis exhibition, 1 was fortunate 
m seeing a rare collection of what he might call his 
neglected plates and prints made in \ enice or in 
Pans and ns surrounding villages and provinces 
Amidst the whimng noise of watchful aeroplanes 
hovering over the sunlit city hts quaint old studio 
was a rare haven of peace in which to spend a few 
fugitive hours away from the turmoil of war and 
sadness There one could turn over nriJe little 
pnnts of places devastated by great guns and be 
g^Ud that they had not found out other haunts of 
artist and country lover There was one of that 
delightful ancient church Si Tro/Aimf, Arles, ev ok 
»ng memories of the charming old town and that 
eccentric artist, ^ inccnlvan Gogh, other and vaned 
memones would be aroused by prints such as the 
peacefully designed Cour d Albane, Houen, T^e 
Anerent CAaf^l of the CAar/reuse, Atr^on, the 
Storm, CAatr/er^ne sur Snne, reminding one of 
gorgeous July storms that sweep over the city and 
coanlT^, the Central JJoor-tar, Sf Marlas, I enice, 
with Its recollections of numerous other artists 
who have found an allunng attraction for their 
etching ncttlle m the same subject, and then, 
last!), hi* colour pnnt Aasrin die J?ra(on, l‘er 
seal/es, which in its pity of sunlight an <3 sludow 
brought forality to mind the sad awocuiion* of 
mditarv glory and the human wrecka,,e of war with 
which the place is now Ktun'ed 
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STUDIO-TALK 

{From Our 0~tn Corrtsfondents) 

t ONDON — \\e regret to record the death of 
three artists whose work has, we are sure, 
given \)luisurc to manv of our readtni 
-V Mr Niels M Lund, who died suddenly 
earl) m March was of Dinish extraction and was 
born m 1863 Trxined at the Rojal Academy 
Schools he showed at first a predilection for paint 
ing classical subjects but later devoted himself 
to landscape, and especially Scottish landscape 
m which he gained considerable renown lie was 
a constant exhibitor at the Rovnl Academy shows 
and the Salon in Pans, and as long iioO as 1894 
one of his p.iintmgs was acquired for the I uxeni 
bouig In later years Mr I und took up etching 
and became an Associate of tin. Painter Ftchtrs 
Society at whose exhibitions snni, fine plates have 
vouched for his excellent accomplishment m this 
field He took temporary cliarge of the etching 
class at the Central School of Arts and Crafts 
when Mr Luke Tavlor 
received a commission in 
the Army last year * 


to recuperate, but his condition became gradually 
worse, until in February it was deemed advisable 
that he should return to London He died m 
Channg Cross Hospital on March 10, a fortnight 
after returning from I ranee 

Miss Amelia Bowerley, well known as a black 
and white illustrator and an etcher, also died in the 
first days of March Her /tir* was the dravrmg of 
children, in which she displayed much sympathy 
and insight She was of foreign extraction — she 
changed her name from Bauerle to Bowerleysome 
lliree or four years ago — but her family had been 
settled in this country for many years The 
deceased lady was an Associate of the Royal 
Society of Painter Ctchers 

I he Board of Trade announced last month 
their intention to organise a British Industries 
Fair m London next spring on the same lines as 
the Fair recently held at the V/ctoria and Albert 
Museum, and last year at the Agricultural Hal) 


Mr Douglas Mmond 
whose early work as an 
illustrator will always be 
remembered with pleasure, 
was some few years 
younger than Mr Lund 
and his untimely death, 
traceable to a cold caught 
last year when he was 
serving as a special con 
stable, IS a severe loss to 
the Langham Sketching 
Club of which he was a 
leading spirit, and his work 
-wall be missed too, from 
the walls of the Royal 
Institute to which he was 
elected in 1897 Out 
readers will recall his illus 
trations to an interesting 
article on ‘ Bntlany m \\ ar 
Time, written by his wife 
and published in our issue 
of September 1915 The 
drawings then reproduced 
were the last examples of 
his work to be published 
He had gone to Brittany 
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STUDIO TALK 

{From Our Oun Correspondentt) 

I ONDON — \\c regret to record the deith of 
three artists whose work has, we are sure, 
givetr pleasure to nianj of ouc readers 
Mr Niels M I und who died suddenly 
earl) in March was of Danish extraction and was 
born in 1S63 Triined at the Rojal Academj 
Sdiools he showed at first a predilection for paint 
mg classical subjects hut later deaoted himself 
to landscape, and especially Scottish landscape 
m which he gained considerible renown He was 
a constant exhibitor at the Rojal Academy shows 
and the Salon in Pans and as long a^o as 1S94 
one of his p.iintings was acquired for the Luxem 
bourg In later jears Mr Lund took up etching 
and became an Associate of the 1 ' unter Ftchers 
Societ) at whose exhibitions some fine plates ime 
xouched for liis excellent accomplishment in this 
field He took temporar) charge of the etching 
class at the Central School of Arts and Crafis 
when Mr Luke Tajlor 
received a commission in 
the Army last )ear 

^[r Douglas Almond 
whose early work as an 
illustrator will alwajs be 
remembered with pleasure 
was some few years 
jounger than Mr Lund 
and his untimely death 
traceable to a cold caught 
last year when he was 
serving as a special con 
stable IS a severe loss to 
the Langham Sketching 
Club, of which he was a 
leading spirit and his work 
vfiU be missed too from 
the walls of the Rojal 
Institute, to which he was 
elected in 1897 Out 
readers will recall his illus 
trations to an interesting 
article on Brittany in War 
Time written by his wife 
and published in our issue 
of September 1915 The 
drawings then reproduced 
were the last examples of 
his work to be published 
He had gone to Brittany 


to recuperate but his condition became gradually 
worse until m Tebruary it was deemed advisable 
that be should return to I-ondon He died tn 
Channg Cross Hospital on March to, n fortnight 
after returning from I ranee 

Miss Amelia Bowerlej, well known as a black 
and white illustrator and an etcher also died m the 
first days of March Her /or'/f was the drawing of 
children m which she displayed much sympathy 
and insight She was of foreign extraction — she 
changed her name from Bauerle to Bowerleysome 
three or four years ago — but her family had been 
settled tn this country for many years The 
deceased ladj was an Associate of the Royal 
Society of Painter Lichees 

The Board of Trade announced last month 
their intention to organise a British Industries 
Fait in London next spring on the same lines as 
the Fair recently held at the Victoria and Albert 
Museum and last year at the Agricultural Hall 
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whose judgment is better 
than their own, would find 
an) occasion to regret such 
CO operation There 
cannot be any dearth of 
designers capable, lil.e Miss 
Chloe Preston, whose toys 
w e illustrate on page 247, of 
furnishing models that are 
at once attractive and amus- 
ing m appearance and easy 
to duplicate without the use 
WAR MEMORIAL MEDAL DESIGNED AND MODELLED BV ALFRED DRLRV, BA. of elaborate appliances 

Islington From the commercial point of view We illustrate on this page the obverse and 
these events appear to have given great satisfac reverse of a war medal designed b) the distin 
tioD, judging b) the monetary value of the orders guished sculptor, hfr Alfred Wrurj, R-A , the s«e 
placed by traders with the various classes of pro- of the medal as issued being three and a quarter 
ducers whose goods were exhibited From the inches in diameter Mr F Lessores bust of the 
point of view of industrial art, however, the recent late Sir Charles Topper, which we al 0 illustrate, is 
dtsplaj was not so satisfactor) — less so, in fact, one of numerous worLs executed by the arlis: on 
than the inaugural display at Islington In two the occasion of his visit to Canada some time ago, 
sections especially it was disappointing to find so when min> of the prominent public men of 
little evidence of a general endeavour to improve Canada gave him sittings Uith these illustrations 
the artistic quality of the goods ofTered — namely we give a reproduction in colours of a delightful 
pottery and toys In the former the exhibits, water-colour b) Mr U Russell Flint from the last 
apart from those of firms like the Filkington Tile vnnter exhibition of the Roj-al Soctetj of Painters 
and Pottery Company, the Ruskin Potter), and m^^ater Colours, of which he became an Associate 
one or two others, were of a more or less common two or three years ago 
place character, displaying decoration that savoured 
more of artifice than an ^^e should like to 
impress on pottery producers m this country, who, 
so far as technical processes are concerned, enjoy 
a high reputation, that there is a great virtue in 
dignified simplicity of design and decoration, 
especially in the case of utensils destined for every 
day domestic use The toys, too, left much to be 
desired though considerable mechanical rngenuity 
was m evidence This trade is of course one in 
which the Germans have for generations bad an 
almost complete monopoly, and they have always 
shown themselves quick to exploit any new ideas 
that are brought forward — witness the astonishit^ 
growth of the Steiff productions which, onginating 
m the casual eflbrts of a girl, eventually provided 
an occupation for thousands of work people 
in urttemberg t\ ith such an example before 
them. It surely behoves our manufacturers to 
be on the alert and make the best of sugges 
lions offered to them. It is a branch of industry 
10 which the co-operation of artists ought to be of 
great value, and w e do not think producers, if they 
are really keen on developing the industry and 

willing to be guided m matters of taste by tho% bv r lessors 
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The exhibiUon ol the Ro>al Society of Painters 
m ater Colours this spring contains a >ery 
characteristic water colour of the Gtud/Mj, Venice, 
bj Mr Sargent, and m pure landscape a small 
picture ler) admirably combining decoratue \alue 
with a realistic impression of storm swept fields b> 
Mr Charles Sims, R-/V. Mr S J Lamoma Birch 
comes to the front in this exhibition with his £trk 
letgh laity Devonshire, having nd his palette of 
that order of colour which speaks of the artist 
colourman before it makes any reference to nature , 
and in Pnmrost Song Mr Russell Flint expresses 
himself at the height of his powers, preserving to 
his subject the charm of the pastoral sentiment 
that eiidently inspired it Penarth Head by Mr 
P Murraj Smith, with other pieces by the same 
artist, whom we are glad to see enrolled among 
the Associates of the Soaetj , Hullo by Mr 
Arthur Rackhatn, and his Arcadians , Autumn in 
S/ra/huai bj Mr D ^ Cameron, A.R.A , the 
ongmal little illustration for a work 
b> ^oltalre bj Mr J M North, 

A R.A , Btgnor Hill, Sussev, by 
Mt Oliver Hall, R E The Green 
Glade by the President, Mr Alfred 
Parsons, R A , do not exhaust the 
list of works to which we could wish 
to deiote more space than the bare 
reference to them occupies 

At the spring exhibition of the 
Rojal Institute of Painters in W ater 
Colours we noticed an interesting 
departure made bj Mr M jTine 
Apperlej in S/anish Hemones In 
this fanciful %ein, lecenily adopted 
he shows greater onginali!) than in 
watercolours closel) following the 
method and class of subject asso- 
ciated with the name of Mr Sargent 
We were also agreeably refreshed 
by encountering in a rather dull 
section of the exhibition Mr M J 
Munningss Hamers in Irclind 
There were two or three other 
pictures b) this artist not less full 
of animation and pictorial charm 
reminding us of the old burning 
print come back to life in a ntw 
inipTcasionist form V Lands agi 
by Nlrs. Eleanor Hughes lingers in 
our memory, and for its skilful 
handling of a terrible theme Mr 
Charles Dixon s illustration of 


the “Aoiacs ’ landing at V beacn as usual, 
the Society of Miniaturists exhibited with the 
R I , but we are afraid it must be recorded that it 
IS unsuccessful in supporting the best traditions of 
the mimatunst’s art The very spirit of the art at 
present seems killed by the overpowering influence 
of the photographic ideal 

The spring exhibition of the Royal Society of 
Bntish Artists, now drawing to a close, stands 
unique among the long succession of exhibitions 
held by the Society since it was founded over 
ninety years ago, on account of the presence of a 
collection of worka from a foreign society forming 
a distinct section of the exhibition To the 
Society m question, the Associazione Italiana 
Acquafortist! t Incisori, who had expressed a wish 
to find a locale m London for a representative 
display of their work, the Council of the R.B A 
gracefully conceded the whole of the large central 
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gallery the works of their own members being 
confined to the smaller rooms. In this Italian 
collection comprising more than two hundred 
pnnts contributed bj some se\entj artists etching 
IS the medium most m endence In many of the 
pnnts the influence of Mr Brangwj-n is discernible 
while in a few one can see that the late Sir \lfred 
Easts work has its admirers in Itah On the 
whole the etchings lease the impression that the 
medium is one -which has not >et become fully 
acclimatised there — that to manj if not indeed 
most, of the artists wlio practise it it is a ftweign 
language which thej ha\e learnt to speak gram 
raaticall) but not idiomaticallj It is otherwise 
however with the wood engravin*^ which if fewer 
in number are undoubtedly the tlou of this show 
\\e noted especially (among other examples worth 
nam ng did space permit) some fine prints by 
Adolfo de Karolis Ettore di Giorgio and G 
Barbien ^\e hope m a later number to repro- 
duce some of the work of these artists In the 
galleries containmg the exhibits of members of the 
R.B A. there is little if anything that can be singled 
out os above the usual areiage either of the Society 
Itself or of particular members ^^ork of an 
interesting character is contributed by Mr Littie> 
Johns and Mr Leonard Richmond vvbose pastel 
pa ntings we referred to and illustrated in a recent 


issue, and also by Mr Dans Richter Mr T L. 
Shoosmith Mr \ Carruthers Gould, and Mr 
Alfred Hartley among others, and there are some 
pictures by Mr Percy Lancaster which show that 
in him the Society has a recruit of much promise 

N ew castle LPON T\ \E —The 
Director of the Municipal Art Gallery 
and Museum recently brought together 
a remarkably interesting and valuable 
collection of pictures prints etc. illustrative of 
Old Newcastle and neighbourhood and the display 
furnished an admirable example of war economy 
m connection with the administration of museums 
for the whole of the exhibits numbering nearly 
a thousand were secured on loan from the public 
institutions and pnvaie collectors in the immediate 
locality at a trifling cost Newcastle and district 
have played no mconrderable part in the historv 
of our countij and this important collection pre- 
sented a valuable survey from the Reman penod 
to the present time. 

An important seaion of the exhibition comprised 
paintings in oil and water<olours by J Hoppner 
Thomas Gutin, T M Richardson J \\ Car 
michael H P Parker John Dobson and many 
other artists of repute recording many valuable 
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landinirVs which ha>c disappeared and sening 
to illustrate the conditions of life m the past. In 
eluded m this section were portraits of celebrities 
who hate phjed a great part in the history of 
Newcastle and notably such men as Stephenson, 
Grainger, Dobson Bcwicl. Hutton, Sir Matthew 
\\’hite Ridley and many others whose works sunne 
to remind us of their great genius and power 

In the Museum space was dcsotid to engnised 
portraits views maps, objects of histoncil interest, 
collections of Newcastle plate dat ng fr<»m 1664 to 
1791, pottery glass etc, a large model of New 
castle in the sisteentb century, made by Mr John 
Thorp of London and presented to the Museum 
by Lord Joicey and Mr John G Jovcey collcc 
tions of local coins medals and seals and 
examples of sarious kinds of safety lamp with 
engravings illustrating its esolution The nasal 
and m litary section conta ned an important 
senes of engraied portraits of ofTcers of the 
5th or Northumberland Fusiliers and 0 collection 
of badges buttons medals books and drawings 
relating to the famous ‘ Fighting Fifth ” and the 
Loyal Newcastle Associated ^olunteer Infantry 
M ith these exhibits there was a case containing 
letters wniien m 1805 by Admiral 1 ord Coll ng 
wood and his diary for 180S These collections 
formed a noteworthy feature of the exhibition 
Over 6000 senior scholars attending the elementary 
schools of the city hate taken advantage of this 
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uniituc opjiortunitj of studying local historj, and 
large numbers of sailors and soldiers hate found 
intellectual rclaution m the exhibition 

B irmingham —The Royal Birmmg 
ham Society of Artists, in common with 
the ‘ Old Mater Colour Society has 
lost an esteemed member by the death 
of John Parker and the English watercolour 
school an artist of mature powers whose long pro- 
fessional caretr recalls many interesting person 
alitiev who went to make the ait world of the last 
half-century Mr Parker was bom m iSjo at Bir 
mingham and recened his early artistic education 
in the classic, then conducted by the Birmingham 
Soacty of Artists, and which liaie since dei doped 
into the well known Municipil Art t^chooL Mhcn 
quite a young man Mr Parker recenedan appoint 
ment under the Science and Art Department to 
teach in the Government College at Mauntius 
After some years he was appointed to the charge 
of St Martin s Art School which flounslied under 
his direction and became a much frequented 
centre for art tuition Many artists who are now 
members of the Royal Academy the Old M ater 
Colour Society and the Royal Institute stud ed 
under him His pnvate practice was ma nly in 
water-colour much m sympathy with the Malker 
and Pinwell school mamtaining in a remarkable 
degree the a gorous dehcacy and skilful handling 
which distinguished his work to the last 
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G LASGO^\ — In i87StheRojal Scottish 
Societj of Painters in W ater Colours 
^as founded, under the presidency of 
the late Sir Francis Powell, a relation 
ship which remained unbroken for thirty six years, 
and the Soaety has greatly stimulated and en 
couraged the pursuit of painting in its particular 
and delightful medium At the recent Exhibition 
held in the McLellan Galleries, Glasgow, Alma 
Tademas %arile portrait of Sir Francis, hui^ 
prominently, testified to the Society s esteem 
and regard for its long lime President, whose 
big scaled mannc picture of yli/sa Crat^, the 
home of the wild sea bird, denoted the position 
he held amongst painters of his day 

In this exhibition the first held under the new 
President, Mr E A. Ualton, R S A , there were 
not lacking evidences of the new spirit engendered 
by the great crisis through which the country is 
passing Cbaractenstically and appropriately the 
artists agreed to abate twenty five per cent on all 
money received from the sale of pictures, for the 
benefit of blinded soldiers and sailors Then 
though sexeral exhibits seemed to contradict the 
delicacy accredited to the Society s medium, almost 
challenging oil in robusmess and solidity, and 


others belied its punty by a superabundant im 
position of body colour, there was an all round 
excellence and sensitiveness and charm in the one 
hundred and fifty nine works hung which must 
be accounted rare in an exhibition where members 
hate a prescnptive right to representation The 
grouping of the pictures, with three sinking works, 
the President, Mr D \ Cameron, and Mr 
Edwin Alexander respectively, as the central feature 
in each group, was on an excellent plan, and the 
fine gallenes, draped for the nonce in ecru 
coloured greenhouse canvas, formed a fitting 
environment for the art displayed 

Mr E A Malton has created such expectation 
in his sensitive decorative painting that Tif 
Blacksmith, in the centre of the first group, had 
no need of a signature as a means of identification 
A Westmorland smith, typifying the energy of 
England , a woimded soldier , a nestling flaxen 
haired child , a quaint inn with white-faced 
masonry , a green grass grown court , willow trees 
and blue sky a purling stream, with vapoury 
steam curling from the cooling wheel rim, all 
composed and phrased and harmonised m a 
manner possible only to a consummate master of 
decorative art — such is the Walton Blaeksmitk 
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T/ie J r\o/ij ItWi/hand 7 Af Corn iiitin axe •dtVc 
charming m tficir na),bu{ TJfJ /a -fjwM domfiutcs 
b> rtsson of us interpretive subtlet), and |K.rha|)s 
in some degree because of its topical charaeler 

In the centre of the second grou[i pbctd 
Mr Ldwin Alexanders ^ftmtnlo, u stud) of % 
dead peacock Mr Alexander is on intimate 
icrins with the feathered tribe and he has such 
unerring powers of expression such dcxtinij of 
execution, such naturalistic dermiiion as to make 
one marvel In his U ocJt»fk and rtill/infkei x\\^ 
artist Is expressive, in Mfmento he is above all 
impressive BuUJin kes is drawn with rareartisir) 
the twigs, grasses, leaves, and birds are wotkeel 
into a fine design, instinct with realistic feeling 

I qual!) distinctive though antithetical in various 
wa>8 was Mr I) ^ Camerons C/lindt tn 
Minteith Karelj has an artist convc5cd so much 
with such apparently slight cfTort Ihc merest 
indication the most delicate colour inqircssion 


the faintest compositional distinction is sufTcicnt 
to convey the undu/itine Lindscape, its pattern, 
Sts pronii>c and its atmospheric cliaractcrestics. 

In vcrsvtihi), as in master) of mediums Mr 
James l•Atefson i» supreme His Shll Ijft was 
postttvcl) afftstiiig in dnughtsmmshiji in depth 
and purity of colour, iti decorative quxlitv it wras 
irrevtstible Mr R I> Nishet went far afield tothe 
rarefied atmosphere of the North for subject inAmr 
tkf Cromirh Jlrth JVuuzktm , — a great swet-jiing 
landscape, with a fresli accent, dejiictcd b) on 
artist who is distinguished b> his faithful inteq re 
taiion of Natures phenomena in the water<nTour 
medium Choice of sketching ground has much 
to do with the success of an artist and in this 
rcspcti Mr J ^^'hltc!aw Hamilton is jiarticularl) 
happy In TJe Txieed at Coldstream the artist 
lias emptu)cd vrith effect his predilccuun for poetic 
subject ins subtle colour sense Ins sjmpathetic 
mtimic) with Nature s complacent moods 


P- „ 
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\mongst the jounger members of the Soaeiy, Mr R G Coventr), m which the geniality 
MissNorah Iseilaon Graj holds a distmctue niche characteristic of the gifted artist is resealed 

Xai\e, imagmame, and decoratise, these are the 

three qualities that make her work acceptable In Glasgow School of -krt is a centre of many 
Tht JVooJ of Cyt !s there is a fine fancj , a bewitch actnaties, and its able Director is restless in the 
mg delicacy that could surel} onlj come from the cause and semce of Art Mr F H Newbeiy 
hand and b> the touch of sensin' e woman A ha» long held that the art teacher is at a disadvan 
small work bj Mr Charles Napier, one of the tage by lack of Umiersity recogninon, and he has 
jounger men claimed special attention His laboured unceasingly to bnng about affiliation 
Farm at Dolphinton expressed the spmt of between the School and the University, but alas ' 
country hfe, com eyed the open air feeling with a the outlook of Unnersity Professors in regard to 
fidelity and reticence that often come only with Art is restricted, and so the scheme has not 
long and npe experience Tlien there were some matenalised The founding of the Vrtist 
Scottish landscapes, poetically expressed by Mr Teachers’ Exhibition Society, while in no sense 
A K. Brown, a master of the art. Highland antaaomstic to the Uniiersity scheme, prondes 
transcriptions by Mr Tom Hunt, faithfully immediate stimulus and encouragement to the an 
recorded by an artist intimately familiar with teacher, and establishes a medium for making hts 
esery feature of his subject sea, and nvcr, and wort knowTi. The constitution of the soaety is 
Continental pieces by Mr R. \\ Mian, thoughtfully wide enough to admit to membership caecum e 
and masterfully rendered 
by this painter of xnde 
exjierience and rare ability 
contemplatue themes by 
Mr Ewan Geddes sensi 
tively expressed decoratixe 
renderings by Mr Charles 
Mackie and Mr Charles 
Oppenhcimer respecm ely 
architectural studies by 
Mr J Hamilton Mackenzie 
and Mr A B M’Kechme 
and marine interpretatians 
b) Mr Patnck Downie. 

\mongst the ywrimt and 
figure studies those by Mr 
Henry \\ Kerr, Mr P A. 

Hay Mr James Riddel 
and Mr John P Downie 
Llaimed attention and 
there were some eflectne 
flower jiieces b\ Miss 
Katherine Cameron, 'Iiss 
Constance t\ alton Miss 
Ignes M Raebjrn and 
Mm Annie 1> NIuir The 
exhibition also pa\e opjior 
tunU) Cor a further studi 
of ihe genius of two lately 
decea>cxl members m a 
fne architectural intent r 
b\ Mr Jan es G I,ain„ 
and one of th(«e an • ,ur«tTti" .VASnstwiAw 

mated market places by ( trtt t Tn Frk ht ” Cj^rrj 
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teachers of painting sculpture, architecture graMng 
and decoration, and many of the distinguished 
artists of the day are ahead} enrolled 


The fourth exhibition of this society open to all 
art teachers was held recently at the School of Art 
and comprised one hundred and fifty works 
all gnen by the artists for the benefit of a A\ar 
chanty fund, admission i\as free the exhibits 
were d stnbuted on \n Union pnnciples, and the 
sale of tickets was phenomenal The hanging 
committee while doing their work creditably in 
dulged m a daring experiment such as might only 
be expected from the most modem of art societies 
by coating the back boards at this exhibition in 
full toned Iliac colour The first Msual sensation 
was startling and when the mind tried to concen 
irate on the pictures the eye was distracted and 
afterwards as memory recalled some sinking 


exhibit It would become inextricably mixed up 
with lilac hue its characteristic qualities would be 
discounted It is but fair to add, however, that 
the bUc background temporary in character was 
much appreciated by many artists exhibitors and 
others 


But this apart thers ivas much to arrest attention 
on the nails Interest centred m Ti, Ccach and 
Air Newberj acleier handling of a diffi 
mlt subject in iihich the lighting effect ,s success 
full) earned into the furthest recesses of the big inn 
^lonr in A m„„r Lands, ap, by Air E%t 
AllaiAan openair transcription of the dreariness 
of ahorthem winters daj and i„ r/r al,„, b, 

Mr Andrew Law, a charming study of ,ou„ 
^manhood ftesh sens, toe and tonaS, ple’a” - 
Other stnling contnbutions were Ttl hT,”” 
Oy Mr Maurice Gre.ffenhagen 
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and embroider) niaVing 
nltogcthera comj rchetistvt 
exh b tion worthy of tl e 
d stmgmshed artists re 
I resented and of the great 
school in wh eh it was held. 

J T 

'Vill )ut doubt one of 
the most mtcrtst ng col 
lect ons c f ancient and 
modem embro der) and 
needlecraft that hate been 
brought together outs de 
of an) museum sold) 
coloured Tgurc and arcl ilLCtunI subject consc) desoted to that craft was that whch during the 
mg an idea of hastiness m execution A SorfAk past few weeks has been on sicw at the Cbs^ow 
Sketch b) Mr Robert McGregor a ckiracrerstudy *'chool of \rt thanks to the careful o/ganjsalion 
of a robust peasant t)pe which this if I amongst of the Director Mr Fra. H Newbei) and tie 
Scottish artists has made hs own special feld gosemors of the School Eten a last) glance 
of iniestigation and t'O watercolour drawings, at the mans exhibits at once prosed its marked 
consp cuous in subtkt) and 
charm Tkt Whte ConU 1) 

Mr E \ ^^alton and A 
Sktt h in C<xUria\ l> Mr 
Ldw n Alevinder 

S r Frank Short contributed 
a striking etch ng The Stro! 

/jfff Pliytrt Mr Ca)le) 

Rob nson sent a character Stic 
drawing Tie SttrGaert 
Mr ihilip Ziicken was 
represented b) an etch ng 
enltled On lie l/irij Mr I) 

Forrester M ilson b) a portra t 
stud) of io tk and Mrs 
Newbery by a water-colour 
drawing of The Manor Ho se 
Interest also gathered around 
a set of four pastel drawings 
executed in the trenches 
close to the German lines 
b) Mr Hugh C \\ ilson a 
Cameron H ghlander The) 
ere important enough as an 
art contr but on but their 
great s gn ficance la) in the r 
direct evidence of the 
imsl akable nerre of the bo)s 
at the Front There were 

also examples of sculpture embroiderzddais aticof «lce brocade ith border and > rdal 

m nature pantng potter) lion of linen i>es gneo and eneclted by che ti e d s clert 

jeweller) beaten metal \ orl (A / raft E h ^ a Cla nnr S -Ia af ^rtj 
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should ha%e found in the 
recent exhibition few other 
than genuine specimens of 
the past along with a number 
of rate examples of present 
da) work was therefore rather 
surpnsing 

Throughout the rarious 
exhibits of elementar) and 
advanced pupils were to be 
found man} charming designs 
and essa)s m craftsmanship 
in which the character and 
personalit) of the worker had 
not been lost in extreme 
technicalities and with them 


superioni} in comparison 
with similar Continental 
displajs That such an ex 
hibition should have been 
oTgantsed and held in 
Glasgow IS especiall) in 
teresting when one recalls 
the energetic enthusiasm 
shown bj Mrs Newber) as 
long ago as 1^94 b} her 
formation of an embroidery 
class when the school was 
then situated in less palatul 
buildings m 3 Rose Street 
In the best work shown b} 
past and present pupils 
her spirited influence in 
design colour and thought 
was clearl) manifest as the 
dominant note Design 
m those earlj da) s 111 
Glasgow, had to contend 
with much commercial 
opposition and with few 
exceptions no enterprise 
was shown b) firms whose 
status could easil) have 
walhstood the lack of en 
courasemenc — one notable 
exception being the firm of 
''>lie \ Lockhead whose 
staff of designers were 
free to displa) an untram 
mdlcd interest in an\ 
progressive decorative 
movement That one 
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were some remarkable examples of nork bj iheir 
chief instructor, Miss Ann Nlacbeth The exhibi 
tion, too provided abundant scope for compati»on 
Charming examples from Rojal Households, 
unique private collection* and various art schools 
were all judiciously arranged Priestly sesiments, 
altar cloths and other embroideries pertaining to 
the Church formed a rare galaxy of colour 
Amongst the more modem examples a dalmatic 
of blue brocade, designed and executed b) Mrs 
Christine D Sickert, was particularly attractne 
Its medallions of linen embro dered with por 
traits of children completed a distinctly fasana 
ting robe ^\orthy, too of careful study fonts 
marvellous skill, the little round panel Richard 
Caur de Zion embroidered by Madame Elise 
Pnoleau from the design by Jessie M King 
was uncommonly distinguished Amongst 
other interesting examples of embroidery otcot 
poratmg ihe figure was a child s bedspread 
with an angel centre and lily surround designed 
by Miss Helen Gome and executed by Mrs 
U Inghs, iis delightful motive being one well 
caicuhted to charm the slumbers of some 
fortunate little one Quamily interesting too 
was a pair of christening gloves on a cushion 
«f pmk silk with small pearl at each comer 
tnihroidercd by Miss May Moms from n 
design by Mr Charles Kicketts. ^me 
cushion covers by M ss Mirv Sewbery were 
at ome aiTesiing by their thoughtful use 
and luirmony of material Mention must also 
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be made of the various rag mats 
designed and executed to avoid dirt 
and dust by Mrs Thomson. Instead 
of the rags being passed through the 
canvas ground and left loose in the 
usual manner, the stnps of matenal 
are passed up and down through 
the ground each time in a senes 
of wave like folds There was a 
varied display of samplers, and 
peasant art figured conspicuously 
throughout the exhibition, including 
capital examples of old ^yTshire lace 
caps and shawls EAT 

ORTH MALES — Miss 
Budig A Pughe, whose 
water colour of The 
Shake$peare ^femortal 
Theatre, Straf/ord-on A<.on we repro 
duce opposite, has travelled far md 
wide m search of subject since she 
studied at the Liierpool School of Art under 
Mr Finnic, but no place has evoked her sym 
pathies more deeply than the little Warwickshire 
town on the banks of the Avon as testified by 
many drawings she has made of its buildings and 
scenery The work of this M elsh artist is often to 
be seen at the Malker Art Gallery, Liverpool and 
also at the Royal Academy, the Ronl Institute 
and other important exhibitions m London and 
elsewhere 
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T oronto — ^The Omndim Art Dub wis 
formed eight )Cirs ago, chief!) with i 
Mew to inducing the smiU and growng 
cotcnc of Ginidian painters who hid 
won an established position in other lands to 
“come home” that is to sa), to exhibit their 
newest works in their nati\e countrj and to take 
in actn e interest m its artistic progress Its further 
purpose was to gather together resident men who 
had “found ihemschcs,' so to speak, who had 
deicloped a defmitne indixidualit) and hid passed 
the stage when tliej could be described bj thit 
adjectne which is frc<iuentl> used m mere coortes) 
— “protnising' The fastidiousness with which 

the Clubs membership was chosen and which his 
characterised the decisions of its hanging committee 
from jeaf to )car has not escaped censure, but 
from jear to )cir the Committee has escaped the 
temptation of trjing to mike a large showing, 
and has contented itself wuh the presentation of 
1 comparatnely small number of works rcill) 
deserving of serious consideration 

The Oubs most recent exhibition was the best 
that his been held since the brilliant inaugunl 


display m 190^, and the soundness of execution m 
neirl) ever) picture, the individuality of st>lennd 
Msion, the atmosphere of sound ind rijie attain 
ment, made It a subject of pride to native Cam 
dians, who wish tlicir country to stand m the ejes 
of the world for something more thin wheat ind 
marvellous development in tlic matter of transpor 
tation It had moreover a topical importance for 
the general public, because it aflbrded them a sight 
of the three Lirgc canvases punted by ^fr Homer 
Watson, R CA , the first president of the Club, bj 
order of the Dominion Government, as permanent 
records of the training at Vnlcartier Camp, Quebec, 
of the first Canidiin Overseas Contingent More 
in keeping, however, with the general purposes of 
the Oub, which aims at the exhibition of works 
painted from a primary artistic impulse and not to 
order, were some of the smaller canvases of this 
painter, who his long been noted for his intensity 
of feeling and his strength of brushwork in the 
treatment of landscape 

No pictures m the displaj were better worthy of 
study than eight canvases from the brush of Jlr 
Tmest Lawson, a Canadian now resident m New 
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\ ork whose work attracted much attention in 
American exhibitions last j ear Mr Lawson makes 
one feel as do fei other painters the thnil tl at 
pure sunlight imparts There is someth ng ecstatic 
and mjstical mbs feeling for 1 ubt pla>ing on 
large Mstas His subjects are not defmite1> 
Canadnn but the ennronroent in which be works 
m cl matic charactensiics so resembles that of 
Eastern Canada that h s artistic emotions readily 
appeal to his fello \ -countrj men What he feels 
he has the techn que to express bniliantl^ His 
composiuon is decoraloe in stjle but it also in 
e\er) picture giies the effect of something actual!) 
seen. Mr Arthur Cnsp another Canad an lising 
in New Vork was represented bj several charming 
decorative pieces somewhat after the n anner of 
the brilliant American painter Fneseke The work 
of Mr Cnsp it may be noted m passing won 
a good deal of attention at the Panama Pacific 
Exposition in San Francisco 

The present Pres dent of the Club Mr Horatio 


Walker is also a venerated figure m the Nationa' 
\cadem) of the Lnited States, although he was 
bom tn the provunce of Ontario and has his stud o 
on tie Island of Orleans Quebec. His chief 
ofTenng was JUnt JBurners at a heanl) 

painted p cture remarkable for Us depth Mr 
Walker delights in deep green tones and con 
trasted wnth these were subtle effects of moonl ght 
in die background and the red sparkle of the kdn 
m the foreground — the whole giving a dramatic 
and mystenous quality to the picture 

TTie Club d d a great service when it induced 
Mr J W Momce, a native of Montreal but long 
a resident of Pans, to exhibit once more m bis 
native land On this occasion be sent several 
pieces which expressed that dreamj detachment 
in feeling tliat soothing and mellow colour vis on 
wh ch distinguish most of hts later works The 
sober yet lovely tones of his p cture Market Place 
St Mah had an appeal not easily expressed m 
words The characteristic poetry of hs style was 
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also shown in Ins rentlcnng of such a fimihar 
subject with painters as Do:;<s Palatt^ Vtma 
ff'esfminsfer, London, a sl^etch rubbed in with a 
few elementarj colours, showed that baeV of Mr 
Momce’s shadow) definitions, there is mastery of 
the basic craft of drawing 

One of the most 'ersaiile of Ginadtan painters 
IS ^fr Franklin Brownell of Ottawa. In the past 
Mr Brownell has been noted for the bnlhance 
and hannon) of his colour arrangements in depict 
log Uest Indian scenes. Though he has not 
abandoned this field, where he has spent much of 
his time, he showed that he was equall) happy m 
the rendenng of tj'pical Canadian woodland in his 
cansas In June, while m Halntanis ll'atenng 
Hones he depicted felicitously another aspect 
of Canadian fife 

The woodlands and the inland lakes of Canada 
haie no more poetic interpreter than Mr J 
Archibald Browne, whose canvases almost in 
wiablj combine harmony of arrangement with 
tenderness of colouring and smoothness of brush- 


work. SurJorn lingered in the memory of all 
who SAW It because of these qualities, and m 
another canvas, .t/ter Peun, he conteyed inimit 
abl) and poclically the efTccl of moisture ns ng 
from the earth 

Mr \\ ilium Brymner, C.MG, of Montreal, 
President of the Ro)-al Canadian Academy, is a 
sterling painter who is usual!) represented by a 
variety of soundly painted subjects. At this cx 
hibuion an excursion into the nud®, showing a 
recumbent figure sleeping, won much apprm-al not 
only because of the admirable flesh painting and 
suggestion of repose in the relaxed muscles, but 
of the felicitous colour arrangement in the sur 
roundings Mr ^launce Cullen of ^^ontreal, a 
most gifted painter of Canadun winter scenes, 
particularly distinguished himself by his pastel 
Solitude, showing the reflection of trees on an 
icebound stream in opalescent tones, contrasted 
with the dun of the plantation 

The brjlliant French Canadian painter, ^^r 
Surer Cold, was represented only by dimmulne 
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pieces, jet m A lilhi^e Street, Qiefe — Winter, with their tragic t-iles of suficnng and tlie sole 
be showed ihit judnidinl iisiorj in the m'ltier portnjiJo/ the Russnn soldier was an ctpressne 
of colour and mellow charm which at all times statuette m wood b> M Massiutin, who though 
characterises him A painter of somewhat similar known licst as an etcher liis in this work pro%ed 
inspiration is Mr \\ E Atkinson of Toronto, himself to he an equallj talented sculptor 
whose studies in low tones are good things to lise ... 

with and wiio is a prolific worker The best of Apart from this sinofc esccplion the displaj of 
his manj’ camases was Jxnuary Thxt at onct the ‘Sojouz this jear presented serj much the 
decoratneand thoroughly realistic Mr }I han samcappeirincc as it was wont to in peace limes 
Ncilson of Quebec is another man habituallj Russian landscape was perhaps more prominent 
rich in colour and harmonious in his patterns ilun in recent jears a circumstance winch gaie to 
Lspociall) good was SanJj Point St jMnrtne, the exhibition a certain monotonj, all the more 
in which the suggestion of wind on waaes was apparent because the members of the Union who 
intimately consejed v,efe represented by works of this class hadserj 

JitlJe ihor was new to offer, and for the most part 

Mr A Curtis Williamson of Torontc^ ihouob claimed aitcntion mere!) bj the esidence of mature 
he IS a slow and meticulous worker, is perhaps the technical accomplishment which their work afforded 
best portrait painter in Canada He rarely exlnbits Amongst the most successful of them was N 
and his Portrait of an OM Zad\ was therefore Krjmoff, with his verdant sjmphontes of bright 
doubly welcome It showed an 
exquisite psjchological analysis of 
every wrinkle and shadow of ex 
pression on the aged face, and the 
eyes had a peculiarly tender and 
haunting quality 

Rntisbers kno v much more of 
the later work of Mr J Kerr Lawson 
of Chelsea than do his fellow 
countrymen, and it was a special 
pleasure to get a glimpse of several 
of his exquisite lithographs the 
fame of which had already crossed 
the Atlantic H C 

M OSCO^^ — 1 hose who 
ascribe to art the task 
of mirroring in rapid 
succession the important 
events of the times would on visiting 
the recent exhibition of the 
Soyouz (the Union of Russian 
Artists) have experienced a severe 
disappointment Of the M orld ar 
which now for more than a year and 
a half has disturbed our social and 
intellectual life to its very depths 
there was no trace and indeed in 
Its external aspect it differed scarcely 
at all from the exhibitions of 
previous years Not a single battle 
p cture nor a s ngle motive m fact 

emanat ng from the field of opera xiia wakkbt place st xialo bv 

tions the barracks or the hospitals (Canada Art Cl h) 
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sunmicr dt)s, but tbe^e «efff reilly onl) %'tTaUoit$ 
of moti\es alfcid) treated, and a fresher note was 
IKrccpliblc m some small studies contributed b) 
this cijviblc bndscijK {vnntcr A R)loff again 
tsoVed adininlion as a true poet of inturc and a 
l>ortnscr of the stem, sinle north of Russia, espc 
ciallj m his decorative iwnling, Z*tf t«, 

in which the dark silhouettes of fir trees stand out 
with striking effect acaiiist a sk.) of shimmering 
greenish hue 

Of numerous works Cthibiled b) Konstantin 
\ uoti, a broadl) conceived landscape Jf in/rrshould 
be particuhrlj mentioned , it depicts with intense 
realism one of those frosij, sunn) dn)s with deep 
blue shadows falling on the white expanse of snow, 
vthich arc at once the jo) 
and pride of the all too 
long Russian winter B> 
the side of the artists just 
named, all of them bom 
masters of the art of 
painting the impression 
created b) I Rrodsk) was 
a little msijiid, )et a quite 
distinct individuaht) eoii 
tinuall) reveals itself in his 
almost linear method of 
painting and m (he minu 
tiosc elaboration of his 
landscape motives It is a 
pit) that Rrodskv, instead 
of turning out so much 
and frtquentl) repeating 
himself, does not bestow 
more thought on a narrower 
range of production 


In the midst of this sea 
of landscapes the figure 
compositions at the 
* Soyouz merely formed 
so many islands, and most 
of them were of course 
portraits S Maliutin who 
showed several portraits 
of men, among them one 
of the painter Victor 
^ asnetsov, appears to have 
already elaborated a certain 
formula for himself, which 
from an artistic point of 
view IS not particularly 
interesting L. Pasternak 


on ihe other hand, made a ver) favoumbfc 
api>earancc on this occasion, especially notable 
being bis ixjrtraits of a beautiful woman of 
Oncnlal type and tint of an elderly gentleman 
of the Moscow mercantile world, while liis large 
and not quite finished canvas, Congratulattan, was 
almost the only painting m the exhibition in which 
n problem of constderabk complexity appeared to 
have been assailed 'Ihiv work, a life size group 
of youths and girls bearing gifts for presentation 
to an elder of the family, displayed fine pictorial 
qualities and the rhythm of it? lines was especially 
stnking Mention should also be made of a 
|)ortrait drawing by Mile K Goldingcr representing 
A well known Moscow actress in the costume of 
one of Tu^eniefTs plays, and of a large religious 
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composition b) ^ ictor ^asnetsov,* ivith whose 
work readers of this magazine are familiar but 
this unfortunatel) did not reach the level of the 
painter’s earlier achievements 

This j ear’s eahibition of the group known as 
the ‘ Mir Isskousstva (the orld of Art) once 
more proved that m its essence this societj >s m a 
state of continuous evolution, as a result of which 
the character of its exhibitions is more and more 
subject to change Amongst the founders of the 
group two were altogether absent on this occasion 
namely, A Benois and N Roebnch while Kon 
stantin SomofT was represented only by a quite 

“ Apropos of the article bj E>r Ilagbeig 
W right on \ asnetsov s wall pamtings m Kiev 
Cathedral which appeared in our issue of January 
last we are asked to state that two of the painungs 
reproduced as the work of that artist namely 37« 
Crunfixton and Christs £nfn into Jtrusalfm 
were not painted bj him but b> P A Svedomskj 
In common with Dr \\ nght who was under 3 mis- 
apprehension regarding the authorship of these 
paintings, we regret the error — The Editor 
27S 


msipid ponran-drawing and Mme. Oatrouniova 
LebedefT merel) b> variations of earher work. 
E Lancemy and M Doburkinsk) exhibited 
numerous drawings from the Russian Front — those 
of the former from the Caucasus, and the latters 
from the European field of operations — but for 
the most part their interest v as purely illustrative 

The features of chief interest in this displaj 
emanated from two members of the Petrograd 
section B Kustodieff and Iv. Petroff%odkm and 
the latter especiallj with his mori- than life-size 
Madonna picture reaped great MU In this 
work the artists attempt to comb ne the stjie of 
the Old Russian ikon with a modem mode of 
pictorial treatment must be regarded as entirely 
successful and it was a relgious painting m the 
truest sense that here confronted the spectator 
The red and green of the Madonnas garment 
struck a particularly agreeable note and the 
artists penchant for painting beads larger than 
life sue did not m this case arouse any of that 
dissent which his hfe-'tudies have often called 
forth. B KustodiefTs great technical ability was 
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of the left wng of this school I Mashkoff and 
P Konchalovsk), figured at the “Mirlsskousst\-a 
exhibitiort «ifh works cb^ractenstic of their par 
ticular bent, fts also did M Sar)anandP Kusnet 
so^ nrhosc numerous Oriental motnes fasanated 
by iheit original notes of colour Eloquence of 
Cyprtssion nnd rhjtbm of line distinguished 
N UlianofTs portrait of a boy (here reproduced), 
one of scscral portrait studies m colour ishich this 
artist eihibitfcd. On the other hanii, the land 
Scapes and still life pieces of Igor Grabar, who 
made a reappearance at this exhibition after an 
absence of scseral jears, left a rather cold 
impression 

As usual at the ‘Mir Isskousstva displajs 
the graphic art section was abundantly supplied 
Amongst tbe book decorators and illustrators I 
would name particularly S Tchekonm, who 
exhibited some very fine pages and some minia 
tures executed m enamel, and P Charlemagne, 
while of the silhouettes of Mile Kruglikova I have 
already spoken on a previous occasion (see Apnl 
number, pp 20S-9) Boris Grigoneff and N Tyrsa 
botli gave evidence of talented draughtsmanship and 
marked individuality, and amongst the sculptors 
some interesting work by I Koorl, I Yefimoff 
and S MerentsefT was to be seen P E 


A iroscow U8RCHAKTS WIFE 
BV B KVSTODlBVP 
f Mtr Ittitusina Mo me) 

again effectively displayed 
in the life size figure of a 
typical Russian merchant s 
wife and an entirely nude 
beauty more or less of 
a type that appeals to the 
Russian middle class cm 
lian In spite of their good 
qualities and certain mas 
terly painted details, both 
works filled to carry con 
viction of the working of a 
strong temperametxt and as 
compositions they suffered 
from the undue accentua 
lion of the backgrounds 
Kustodieffs beautiful 
designs for stage decora 
tions were greatly admired 

Amongst the Moscow 
artists two representatives 
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DV CARLO rORVARA 


M * II AN — In the galleries of the Society 
of Fine Arts commonly Icnoivn as ‘ La 
Permanente there was recently held 
a collective exhibition of the works of 
Gaetano Frcviati and Carlo Fomara two artists 
of indisputable merit though neither of them has 
enjo>ed here in Milan the recognition due to him 
Among the pictures of Previati in this collective 
exhibition the principal interest centred m the 
middle panel of a large triptych on the completion 
of which the painter is now engaged representing 
The Baltic of I^gnano A D 1176 a work of great 
importance marking perhaps that revival of 
historical painting on which the art st has set his 
mind the academic conventions which have 
brought th s kind of painting into disrepute find 
no place m it but are replaced by an extraordinary 
feeling of modernity and sincere emotion The ex 
hibition also contained a number of the artists 
religious pictures which have been on vrev in 
many parts of the world among others at the Italian 
Exhibition in London some five years ago 


Carlo Fomara is a landscape painter of a quite 
different type from Previati but equally important 
He too has had to wait for recognition in his 
country here m Milan indeed the art public did 
not begin to appreciate him at his proper worth 
until after he had exhibited with success in foreign 
countnes It was in fact only his one man show 
at Venice two years ago that saved him from the 
same fate as Segantmi Fomara s works at the 
Permanente are the best thmgs he has done 
and they are very striking m their freshness and 
vivacity of colour light holds sway m them and 
their drawing is impeccable Such are the Cot ckcr 
du Soletl the Matin sur Us Alfes, Bin d Automne 
en Val Maggia Janvier Radieux and Fontanalba 
with Its admirable rendering of light Fomara s 
work recalls Segantmi and indeed he is the direct 
descendant and sole disciple of the great master of 
the Engadine Like h s famous predecessor he 
has an ardent love for the mountains and has 
successfully conveyed their mysterious charm 
ACT 
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KHVILWS AND NOT I( FS 

Thi Apptal if tk( /'tc/irnr 11 } I C TiiNf\ 
(london and Toronto Pent) fir net — 
In this volume the author examines principles 
in picture nuking, illustntnig his points from well 
known pictures and b) diagrams “The pictorial 
photographer, he sa}s, "often becomes a much 
better artist than man} an art student of the schools 
who has been pitchforked into his course of tram 
ing parti) on tlie strength of some ill judged 
childish attempt, and part!} by the greed of the 
schools for scholars It is from both these classes 
that picture makers come, and it is to both that 
this book ih ofTered in the hope that its a^uments 
will prose profitable ^\ e are not fricndl) to the 
encouragement of picture making, except h} artists 
and as regards the pictorial photographer, we 
belic\c that there arelawsaccounlingfor successful 
artistic photographs which are not to be discoxcrtd 
m paintings and that photograph} is sudenng from 
a want of faith m its own character and from the 
continual reference to the art of painting for its 
laws Hut basing said so much, we commend this 
book alike to pamttrs photographers, and loicrs 
of pictures The author will, howeser, allow us 
to dissent from the conclusions drawn in the last 
chapter, m which he condemns the conscious 
cmplo}ment of a naisc outline in decoratisc illus 
iration Ashe8a}s "the word dccomtise written 
up over things is supposed to disarm tnlicism 
but he misses the point that avoidance of natural 
ness may bring decorative embellishment into 
closer agreement of style with text and into con 
formity with the circumstances in which a compo 
sition is seen w hen it is on a flat page at but a little 
distance from the e)e Satirical imitations of 
such sl}le in Punch are treated b> the author 
as if they were of the same value as the thing the) 
take off but in no case can wc remember them 
exhibiting the sensitive autographic charm onwbich 
all such license with line depends for its appeal 
Dtiorahte Design A Ttxll>ook of Pradtaxl 
Methods By Joseph Cummings Chase (New 
York J ASiley &. Sons London Chapman &. 
Hall ) 6 j 6d net — This text book, embodjing 
the results of some )ears experience in teaching 
and designing is what it professes to be — prac 
tical Students who contemplate embarking on 
what IS called the “commercial kind of art will 
find here many valuable hints as to the treatment 
of designs of various kinds such as posters and 
advertisements general!} book covers and jad^ets, 
and so forth, as well as lettering and there is some 


^00(1 advicL ns to materials and a list of books 
worth consulting 1 he notes arc accompanied h} 
numerous illustrations 

IhtMcdici Societ} has through its publisher, 
Mr Lee >\iimer, now completed the issue of the 
ten volumes of Mr Gaston de ^ erc’s translation 
of Vasans Lsi'es of the Piunfers, Sadptors, and 
ArhtMt,t\\c tenth volume (251 net) containing 
besides an index to that volume a general index 
of the craftsmen mentioned in the work as a whole 
ThcSocict) announces that owing to circumstances 
arising out of the war progress with the projected 
scries of volumes cmbod}ing a complete Apparatus 
Cnticus, epitomising the results of modern criti 
cism and research into the entire subject matter 
of the I ives, has been interrupted, but all who are 
interested in this project are invited tocommuni 
cate their names to Mr Lee Varner 

I he seventh annual volume of Art Pnees 
Current, edited by G Ingram Sni}th, and recently 
issued b) “The Fine Art Tradejournal (jr/ 6</), 
contains m order of date a record of all the 
pictures, drawings, and prints sold at Chnsties 
during ilie season beginning in October 1913 and 
ending, on July 30, 1914 the prices realised being 
stated m each case Included also are all the 
more impoTurn sales of the same class of works 
b> Messrs Sotheb} and Messrs Puttick Simpson 
The Index occupies some *50 pages or there 
abouts and as the titles as well as names of artists 
are here repevted it is a ver) eas} matter to trace 
a work sold at those well known esLablishments 
Great care has been bestowed on the compilation 

Thenew issue of The Ivnr’r (Hutchinson 
&. Co 5x net) contains the usual information 
brought up to date on a multitude of matters 
relating to art institutions, and the various wa>s 
in which the war has affected the course of events 
of which this useful annual takes cognisance are 
reflected m this issue In the directory of all 
workers, which fills some 150 pages the names of 
those who have jomed the Forces are indicated 
b) a distinguishing mark 

Mr V S Villiamson who recently migrated 
from Taunton to London has issued a book con 
taming numerous original designs of useful articles 
for Art Vood Carving set out on nine sheets, 
each containing instructions for carving, working 
drawings, directions for making up, and other 
explanatory matter The designs are of a character 
which a student without any extensive training can 
work out and if need be vary b} himself The 
pnee of the set of sheets is sr post free from 
Mr W illtamson s Studio, 404c Fulham Road, S W 
3 S3 



The Lay Figure 


T he lay figure on the 

IMPORTANCE OF LITTLE 
THINGS 

" I AM afraid that there is in existence a consider 
able misconception about what is desirable for the 
proper encouragement of art,” said the Art Cndc 
“People seem to have very vfague ideas on the 
subject, and to be quite uncertain whu they ought 
to do ’ 

“ People in this country always have had vague 
ideas about art, ’ sighed the Young Artist “There 
IS hardly anyone who understands it or tahes it 
seriously ” 

“Well, IS not art itself rather a vague thing?” 
asked the Plain Man " I know that you think 
me a hopeless idiot when I offer any opinions on 
artistic questions, but really I can find nothing 
of practical importance, nothing to fay hold of, m 
them ” 

"And you are nothing if not practical *' inter 
posed the Man with the Red Tie “Oh, we all 
know your attitude towards existence and we arc 
prepared to make allowances for your obvious 
limitations ' 

“But I do not want to mike allowances for 
limitations which cramp the activities of other 
people, cried the Young Artist “On the con 
trary 1 resent them, and I say they ought to be 
got rid of The business man i$ the enemy of art, 
because with his limited intelligence and narrow 
outlook he cannot grasp either its meaning or us 
importance 

* It is, as you have just heard because he can 
find in It nothing that corresponds to his notion of 
what IS practical,’ commented the Man with the 
Red Tie 

“ Ah, yes I That is just the point, broke in 
the Critic “The business mans imagination is 
bounded always by a balance sheet, and his profit 
and loss account forms his horizon He cannot 
conceive an idea which goes beyond these bound 
anes, and he dismisses as unpractical everything 
that cannot be handled by the clerks in his 
counting house 

But surely that is the right attitude for the 
business man to take up,” argued the Plain Man 
" He has to deal with the realities of life, with the 
little everyday details, if you like to put it in that 
way, and he has no tune to spare for the fanaful 
abstractions whicJi seem big things to othCT 
people 

“They do not seem big things, they are big ' 
declared the Young Artist ‘ They are the things 
*84 


which determine the national character and are of 
paramount importance in directing the develojv 
ment of the country ” 

“ I hat ts so,” agreed the Critic. “But the big 
things can to a very great extent take care of 
themselves — their bigness will carry them through 
I\Tiat I want the business man to appreciate is 
that art enters intimately into the little things of 
life and comes therefore definitely within the scope 
of his limitations ” 

“How can it enter into my life?’ asked the 
Plain Man “ I am not an art dealer and I do 
not buy and sell art objects 

“Are you sure about that?” answered the 
Cntic “You are a trader and you handle many 
things in the production of which a great deal of 
artistic ingenuity IS displayed In that sense you 
are certainly an art dealer, and it is your duty to 
see that the art in which you deal is of the best 
possible quality " 

“Ahl That comes as a shock to you,' bughed 
the Man with the Red Tie “You see, you have 
been touching the unclean thing after all, and 
didn t know it ’ 

"But sorely you are joking when you say that 
the odds and ends which tbe trader handles are 
art objects,' expostulated the Plain Man " They 
are ordinary articles of commerce , how can they 
be artistic? ' 

“Because every article, no matter how small 
and tnvial il may appear to be, is an art product 
if in the making of it artistic skill is required,” 
returned the Cntic. “These little things are of 
the utmost importance m the general scheme of 
art production, and the more their artistic sigm 
ficance is recognised by those concerned in their 
exploitation the more likely are they to fulfil their 
comnierciaf purpose " 

“Yes, their commercial purpose is to be sold 
at a profit,” agreed the Young Artist, “and the 
better they are artistically the more saleable they 
become 

“Exactly* The trader who encourages the 
artistic quality in the little, commonpbee, every 
day commodities which everybody wants, benefits 
himself declared the Critic, “because he 
mcreases the demand for his wares His profits 
mcrease with the increase m the artistic merit of 
the things he offers for sale If he neglects art he 
hurts his own business and endangers his com 
mercial success 

‘ That is quite a new point of view to me 1 
gasped the Plain Man 
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R ARTHUR \VAUDL1‘S 
PASTI'L PAINTINGS 


L^ni of the mctiuims which ru it the 
dsposal of the artist h\^ certain quihlics of iW 
o^-R which nuVe it jvirticuhrl) suitable for some 
*jpe of artistic ctjircssion — qu\htics which arc 
peculiar to it nnd b> which it is spccnll) adapted 
for the cfTectise icahsation of the artist s rntcniion 
The painter who has sufficientlj studied the 
resources of his craft and knows b> rii,hi compiri 
^ which method will sene him l>cst m the work 
he has undertaken, selects his medium with an 
accurate prescience of the results which he pro 
poses to attain, and uses its technical chmcienstici 
as important means to the end at which he aims. 
The medium maj c\en become to bim a matter of 
tomperamentil preference, and the choice of it 
may be dictated bj his inherent aesthetic instinct 
he may fmd m its mechanical peculiarities some 
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Arthiit' IVardles Pastel Patuitiigs 


has obtained a ful command oter main pnnciples 
as well as minor details 

An excellent illustration of the waj m -which this 
absolute command over different mediums can be 
acquired bj the artist who is a senous student of 
technical processes is provided m the work of 
Mr Arthur Mardle An able oil painter he has 
proied himself to be by the number of important 
caniases he has produced , all of them are distio 
guished by admirable significance of brushwork 
and b> appropriate strength of statement, and all 
ha\e that thoroughness of handling whch is 
possible onlj to the painter who has analysed and 
investigated the properties of the oil medium In 
none of them is there any suggestion of imperfect 
knowledge, in none is there any hint that he as a 
craftsman is not fully equal to the tasks he under 
takes , the response of his hand to his mental 
intention is as sensiuve and 
mtimste as it well could be, and 
no hesitation or lack of convic 
tion ever diminishes the power of 
his expression 

But he IS quite as skilful in his 
management of a medium which 
has properties and qualities lery 
unlike those by which oil painting 
is distinguished — which has, 
indeed charactetisiics that are in 
many respects }ust the opposite 
of those that the oil painter 
has to study As a pastellist 
Mr llardfe has taken a place m 
the modern British school which 
he can hardly be said to share 
with anyone else a place gamed 
by sheer strength of artistic per 
sonalitj He has a bnlham 
appreciation of the genius ot 
{lastel of Its i]>9tiflctne qualities 
a.^ well as its natural Iicniiations 
and ht knows evactly how far 
IS to be depended uj on in his 
pictonal practice ife uses it 
with dththiful dexitni) and wuh 
a sureness of touch that proves 
him to be fully acquainied wuh 
Us mechanical pecularitics and 
to have an tnlinly correct judg 
mint of us ti-chniral resources 
rbit ht should haie sougfii 
(or and obtained such a thorough 
command orcr the pastel medium 
IS natural enough As a painter 


of animals Mr Mardle needs especially to have at 
his disposal a painting method which is both sure 
and rapid, which w ill enable him to amv e at his full 
results m the shortest possible time, and which will 
not hamper him by any lack of immediate respon 
siveuess In pastel he has a process vrhich is both 
mechanically convenient and artistically satisfying 
a process which goes smoothly from start to finish 
and which has in all its devaces the merit of 
absolute simplicity Lnhke oil or water-colour it 
does not involve the use of a great deal of 
apparatus and It does not need either preliminary 
preparation or subsequent delay while the pigments 
are drying The pastel chalks enable both drawing 
and painting to be done at one operation and give 
instantly both the colour and tone required and 
the touches set down remain unaltered, neither 
darkening like oil paint nor lightening like water 
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Arthur IVardle's 

colour — the firtist Ins not, while at work, to nnkc 
allowances for subsequent changes m the general 
effect of his picture 

^\ hat all this means to the animal jviinier, who 
has to work alwa>s at the fullest possible speed, 
can be castl) understood His sitters will not 
obligingly pose for him and keep, like the trained 
model, for hours in the same jwsition They are 
restless subjects and seem to take a sort of malig 
nant pleasure in adding to his di'ficuUies b> sudden 
changes of attitude and bj unexpected mosemenls 
intended apparently onl) to disconcert him They 
haseawaj too of resenting the gate of the artist 
who IS studjing them and they show their resent 
ment often by a sort of sulky protest which makes 
them peculiarly unaccommodating 

So the painter, faced with such difficulties must 
be prepared to do what he can m the briefest 
possible time, to set down in a few minutes perhaps 
a complicated piece of draughtsmanship and to 
express with a few touches an elaborate arrange 
ment of colour and light and shade He has no 
time to deliberate or to experiment , if he cannot 
realise at once what he secs his chance is gone— 
and there is little hope that he will ever have it 
again The shortening and simplifjing of the 


Pastel Pawtiugs 

process by which his results arc obtained is 
obviously a matter of much moment to him, and it 
IS evident that the midium which will bring these 
results within his reach with the smallest amount 
of mental and physical wear and tear is the one 
which IS best adapted to meet the demands made 
upon him bj hts art 

Ccrtaml), Mr Uardic has been able to do with 
pastel much that would have hardl) beenattaimble 
by any other means His pastel pictures and 
studies of animal subjects can assuredlj be said to 
one not a little of their interest to the material in 
which the) art executed — and this without implying 
my disparagement of his powers either as an 
observer or an executant It is obvious that an 
artist who chooses as his particular subject for 
study something which requires an unusual promp 
ness of perception and exceptional rapidity of 
interpretation must be to some extent dependent 
for his success upon the painting process he 
employs If he is hindered by the implements of 
his craft, some diminution m the capacity of hts 
work to convince is inevntable , if the mechanism he 
has to control is helpful and responsiv e (he strength 
of his personality has a far better chance of assert 
mg Itself and of being recognised by other people 
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Uiat IS wli) It IS true to saj that Mr Wardlc 
OWLS something of ft debt to his pastel tnilcrials 
\\ iih tliLir aid lie has been able to show us with a 
fascinalinj, spontaneity find directness wliat a scry 
great deal be knows about nnimals and bow mti 
niltcl) acquainted he is not only with the details 
of their phvsical conformation and structure but 
also with tliLir subtleties of cliaracter nnd thtir 
habits of lift As he has little reason to fear that 
he will be left behind in the race against lime be 
can go deeper tlian most men liLncalh the surface 
of his subjects and can make us sec that he 
approaches them with the inquinng spirit of the 
naturalist quite ns much ns with the vision of the 
painter 

Indeed It is this habit of scientific investigation 
that gives to his pictures much of their power to 
arrest and hold the attention of the 
art lover A p.iinting of animal life 
which IS merely superficial m repre 
sentation and docs not go beyond 
a sort of generalisation of salient 
facts may be momentarily Attractive 
as a pleasant piece of arrangement 
or an agreeable suggestion but it 
will scarcely bear the test of 
analysis Ihe trained student of 
natural history will dismiss it as 
too vague a thing to be considered 
seriously or will bo offended by in 
accuracies which the artist has not 
succeeded m concealing ^nd the 
artist It must be remembered has 
Vo take vnvo actounv vbe opwwon of 
the trained students when he is 
painting something which can be 
tested by scientific rules or which is 
subject to laws that are definitely 
recogn sed It is no good pleadinj, 
artistic licence against the judgment 
of the men who kno\ they will 
justifiably enough condemn 
mistakes wl ich they can see come 
from gnorance or careless observa 
lion 

Just as it would be absurd for the 
sea painter to mix up in his picture 
two kinds of weather and to put in 
a sky which could not possibly be 
seen under the wind conditions 
which produced the wave move 
ment represented so it would be 
ridiculous for a painter of animats 
to arrange them m att tudes which 


their anatomical structure would not jiermit them 
to adopt or it would be still more ridiculous o 
depict them ns performing m their native haunts 
the tricks of tlie circus be ist The animal painter 
cannot afford to fall into errors of this description 
no matter how ingenious and skilful an executant 
he may be or how well he may have learned the 
trade of picture making he must lose a great 
measure of his Authority in the art world if he 
cannot add to bis teehnical skill the practical 
knowledge which comes from detailed study of 
nutenat facts He must liavc an all round cquqv 
ment if he is to justify his claim to rank among the 
men who count m art 

Tliat Mr Mardle does count as an artist of 
distinction no one could deny He has done so 
much that is memorable and he has built up his 
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reputation so steadil) b) a succession of notable 
achie\em“nt» that his position in British art is 
wholly secure and the salue of his worV. is full) 
recognised to da) This position he owes to no 
lucky accident , it has been assigned to him bj 
general consent because he has proved himself 
worth) to occup) it and because he has not shirked 
an) of the labonous preparation b) which the man 
who begins b) serving an apprenticeship progresses 
until he IS quidified to lead as a master Onl) b) 
prolonged and well applied experience could he 
have done what he has , onl)r by persistent deter 
mmation could he have overcome the many diffi 
cullies which surround the exacting branch of art 
practice that he has chosen to follow , only b) jears 
of hard and tr)ing work could he have gained the 
faciUt) and the ceruinl) which give distinction to 
every phase of his production. 

But It u suffiaent now to look at such perform 
ances as his Leopards Etstins or the LeiparJ on 
the Alert to realise what are the results of the years 
of study he has spent upon his subject. And it is 
evident that only an artist who had uught him«elf 
to look wnh exceptional precision at vrhai m before 
him could have grasped animal character as sure y 
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as he Ins in studies like the Hhodettan Lion, the 
l\!ar Hears, the Huma, and the Snarling^Lion, or 
in others again like the Tti^ss Hat-ng, the JfftoJ 
of ii lioness, and the Himala\an Tiger, which are 
singularly tiappy in their summing up of a moment 
ary condition of the animal mind. These records 
are more than things seen, they are felt and 
understood, and they have that subtle spint which 
comes only in the interpretation of an artist who is 
himself in sympathy with the cunous personahties 
which are presented to hun Ivo artist could paint 
as Mr Wardle does if he did not love and respect 
animals and feel for and with them 

After all, it is just that which makes the painter 
of animals a success or a failure m his profession 
If he starts with a preconception of what animals 
ought to be and deals with them according to a 
fixed conv enuon, he can nev er be reall) convinang , 
but if he has the courage to set himself aside and 
let them leach him what he ought to know—and 
if he has the power to put what he knows into 
pictonal form— the highest kind of achievement is 
within his rcaclt. Mr y\ ardle had this courage, 
and the pictonal power he indispuublj possesses 
that IS the secret of his success A, L. Baujav 
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T he RECl \T SCULPTURE OF 
DAMEL CHESTER TRENXH 
BY S1LW\N BRINTON MA 

B iiFN I wns m the United States in 1906 two 
masters of their art stood m almost unquestioned 
supremacj at the head of modern American sculf>- 
tuie. \ugusius Saint Gaudens — the creator of the 
Abraham Lincoln of Chicago Park of that tragic 
figure of the Rock Creek Cemeterj at B aahingtoa, 
of the Boston monument to Gould Shaw, with the 
fateful forward march and sloped bayonets of 
his adranemg soldiers of the Central Slerman of 
Central Park {\ \ ) — is unhappilj, with 
us no more but in these ten jears which 
h'i\e elapsed since 1906 Dame! Chester 
French has gone forward adding to the 
breadth and dignit) of his art, to his 
alreadi fine achietemenl in monumental 
sculpture 

Sculpture m Amenca ma) be called a 
new art e'en more e\actlj and directl) 
than America a new countr) Bom, a 
timid growth in the sienle soil of a 
Puritan tradition under influences which 
were hostile even to its existence much 
more its free and nch development it 
has gone on from one triumph to another 
— it has developied into something which 
even Amenca ma) be proud of and which 
in Europe as )et is tert inadequate!) 
recognised Had I sufficient space here 
I would wiUingly dilate upon the wotk 
which has been done for America b) t 
few men of energy organised together in 
awakening public attention to the claims of 
sculpture I would eien suggest whether 
we might not oursehes borrow a useful 
lesson in the deielopmeat of a plastic art 
within our Empire which has e^er)thing 
m Its favour — except adequate public 
recognition and pninte interest But 
I have a theme here in the recent sculp- 
tures of Mr Daniel Chester French which 
claims my whole attention as well as that 
of my reader 

Mr French — whether he is in his New 
"Vork studio m West Eleventh Street or 
his countr) home m Massachusetts where 
he has built himself a large studio for 
his monumental work — is a steady and 
S)Stematic worker and any complete 
record e\en of his more recent creations 
will call for all m) arailable space. 


lo judge his recent work we must briefly 
trA'erse the past, and shall then form a conception 
of the whole of the mans art of its technical 
achievenitnt and its underlying purpose 

As a matter of fact the young sculptors first com 
mission was T/ie Minute Man — one of those hardy 
New England farmers who successfully resisted 
King George HI and his soldiers — which was 
modelled when the artist was twenty three years of 
age and umeiled in 1S75 ^ Florence — 

where hew< rked in the studio of \fr Thomas Ball 
whom I remember myself is a joun^, student in 
Amosaiy — developed hts taste and there followed 
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(tSjg) that bust of Emerson to nitich U»e sage 
himself paid the comphmtm of remarling That 
IS the face I shave 

\\e sliall find in his later work the form of 
Emerson to re appear robed and seated the keen 
tindl) face looking out quietly and steadily on life 
and Its problems and this figure designed for iht 
Public Library of Concord in 191^ ;ust thirty fi»e 
years later than that earlier bust from the life 
must have been a labour of lose for Mr French 
has spoken to me more than once of the del ghtful 
hours which his earlier life had sliared with the 
sage of Concord who seems to base been betosed 
by all svho knesv h m m that little New England 
community 

In an article published some three years ago 
(1913) I endeavoured to press upon publ c alten 
uon the claims of architectural sculpture In so 
doing I quoted the words of one of our ablest 
English architectural sculptors Mr Albert Hodge 
who had said in Birmingham * Ihe finest sculp- 
ture has been architectural and has had allotted 
to It a part as important to the integrity of the 


whole composition as tlie column and the entabla 
lure , and I added my own entire support in 
these words — In America under the unfavourable 
conditions for the y hstic arts of n 1 untaii tradition 
and inheritance the energetic propaganda of one 
soacty has reversed the whole p< sition and is filing 
the United States with archicecfure and sculpture 
wedded into noble harmonv 

It IS now before me to illustrate this remark in 
the work of Mr Daniel Chester French and here 
his connection with a brilliant \mencan architect 
Mr Cass Gilbert^ is of first importance This 
connection began as I behcie « ith the decontne 
work of the Minnesota State Capitol at ‘st Paul 
that great while marble structure which is due to 
Mr Gilbert s design and conLams figure work by 
our artist and when Mr Cass Gilbert added to hts 
earlier successes the New \ork Customs it was 
Mr French »ho was to add to bis design those 
groupsof the four Continents which are its greatest 
ornament 

Before coming to these I wish to mention in this 
connection the decorativ e group ov er the doom aj of 
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the Historicil Societ) Building at Concord, which 
was designed by Mr Gu) Lowell of Boston this 
group b\ Mr French represents on either side the 
Genius of Ancient and of Modern History, with 
between them the Seal of the Histoncal Society, 
watched o\er by Minenn's ow] This is resened, 
simple, absolutely decora 
tne, while, among the 
thirty statues which adorn 
the exterior of the attic 
story of Brookhm In>titute, 
the Greek J?eli^oii and 
Z) nc Poetry by oursculptor 
are draped female figures 
treated independently , and 
of great beauty of type 
and the Epte Poetry 
appears as a grand 
bearded figure of Homer 
When I was m Mr 
French s studio at Glen 
dale in 1906 he was 
actually working on the 
great groups of the New 
\ork Customs, which are 
now of course in place 
the composition is in every 
case more or less pyaa 
midal and the difficult 
problems involved have 
been boldly met and 
solved a queenly 

figure of noble type, 
with the shrouded form of 
History as her comrade, 

America, alert and ardent, 
xbe RedsVm of her past 
behind her , Asia, seated 
in hieratic pose, the 
Buddha on her lap, the 
effulgent Cross behmd 
her with her feet upon 
human skulls, art com 
positions nobly con 
ctivtd, the detail sub- 
ordinate to the central 
thought, the technical 
handling lliat of an accom 
plished master of his art 
To me iKrsonally Ana is the least pleasing 
though I know others do not share that verdict, 
on the other hand Africa, a sleeping vroman of 
Nubian type, the upper part of her form entirely 
nude, resting her sinewy right arm on the Sphinx 


— satisfies me entirely in design and in the central 
figure In the slumberous abandon of this grand 
torso, Michelmgclesque in its splendid form*, 
and recalling the Night of the Laurcntian Chapel, 
Mr French shows that when he selects the nude 
he can invest it with the same dignity and har 
monious beauty as bis 
draped figures indeed 
among the great semces 
which he has rendered 
to American sculpture not 
the least has been the 
fact that from first to last 
his aim has been lofty, 
his sentiment pure and 
unsoiled. 

The nude lies behind 
all sculpture — behind 
every one of the noble 
draped figures of this 
Amencan master, who 
has told me how much in 
his vouth be owed to 
Dr Riramer's masterly 
analysis of human 
anatomy Yet one feels 
that It would have been— 
and has been — so easy for 
the young sculptor, fresh 
from the ateliers of Pans 
to exhibit his technical 
dexterity before the 
Amencan public m those 
figures “«/« femmes, des 
jeunes et joltes femmes, 
which were wont to 
yveople the central ball of 
the Pans Saloru Daniel 
Chester French has in 
breathed his art with some- 
thing of a more solemn 
music, of a severer, a more 
austere message I tke 
the distinguished lulian 
Leonardo Bistolfi he has 
been, pre-emmently in lits 
monuments the sculptor 
of Death this, very phrase 
recalls his wonderful 
group at Forest Hill Cemetery, nor lias any 
memument to dead heroes excelled the lovely 
figure of Afawrw/tj lictoiy 

If in referring to the beginnings of modem 
Amencan sculpture I have spoken of I’unlanism as 
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being a ston> soil to the sculptor’s art, it jet pos 
sesses qualities to which the highest m tint art maj 
best appeal, it 15 the public which would choose the 
music of Handel or Elgar before that of Strauss 
or Offenbach, w-hich will in plastic art prefer the 
deeper mood to that irliicb is ephemeral That is 
the public which the artof 
Daniel Chester French 
Ins claimed, has held 
for Its own m his ideal 
figures and, m another 
waj, in his portrait work, 
and It IS of supreme 
importance to this 
wonderful nascent art 
of North America that 
he has been able to 
do so 

And wath this Mourn 
ins ^ — erected 

(19T0) in Sleep) Hollow 
to three victims of the 
Cujl ^^ar — We are on 
the threshold of these 
later jears of creatne 
art tvbich are the special 
theme of this notice 
The General Osltfhorpt 
— a tribute to the 
memorj of one of the 
old Colonial Goiernors 
of Georgia — belongs to 
the same jear and to 
the two jears following 
two beautiful ideal 
figures which are repro 
duced here — Memory 
(igii) a monument to 
Moorhall Field in 
Graceland Cemeterj, 

Chicago, and the wanged 
angel of the KtntUy 
Memorial (1912) in 
^\oodland Cemeter) at 
New Vork 

There followed the 
Abraham Lincoln, 
unveiled in LincoInCitj, 

Nebraska m September 
of 1912 Saint Gaudens, too had presented 
Lincoln in his Chicago figure, being helped ihcrB 
m the setting bj that brilliant architect Mr 
Stanford hite It would be inndious to challenge 
comparison, but Mr French gives us the vezj man 


m the tense energy of a figure which, with bowed 
head and clasped hands, is jet alive vnth purpose, 
the purpose to save his country 

In the pedestal and setting of this figure Mr 
French tras assisted by the architect Henry Bacon, 
asm his figuresof General Draper {'ShWord, Mass, 
1912), of Lari Dodge, 
Emerson, and the Trash, 
Siuyvesanf, and Long 
fellow Memorials 
Earl Dodge, whose 
figure IS reproduced 
under the title of The 
Princeton Student, was a 
verj- prominent member 
of his class at Princeton, 
and chiefly responsible 
for the organisation of 
the College Young 
Men's Christian Union 
I understand that this 
organisation has been 
copied m other colleges 
with most beneficial 
results, one of the chief 
ideas being for the 
members of the senior 
classes to fraternise with 
the younger men 
1 he Rutherford Stay 
vesanl Memorial, in 
Tennessee marble, pre 
sides over the grave of 
Rutherford Stuj i esant 
m the cemetery at 
Alamuehy, New Jersey, 
where the great Stuyves 
ant estate is located , 
and the Trask Memorial 
IS at Saratoga, on the 
site of the old Congress 
Hotel Mr French has 
said to me “This was a 
wonderful opportunit) 
because they gave us 
this entirely unimproved 
plot of ground and 
permuted Mr Bacon, 
the architect, and Mr 
Charles W Leavitt, the landscape gardener, and 
mj-self, to treat it as we saw fit I flatter 
myself that the result is a sufficient indication 
of this way of douig things I do not know 
whether you know Mrs. Spencer Irasks writings. 
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but she IS a retnarkable woman, and it was she there arc many works of mteresl which I ha^e to 
who suggested that 1 should make a statue repre pass by or merely indicate the lovely adolescent 
seniing The Spirit oj Lt/e As she said, I had girl guided by her “.kfma Mater" m the group of 
already made The An^l ef Death, and why not Wdlesley College, the il/r/nerra/ (Cam 

the ret erse, which was what her husband had stood bridge, Mass 1914) with in relief behind it the 
for? t\ater flows from the bowl which the figure line of figures from the poets imaginings — Miles 
holds m her hand, and gushes from the rock Standish, Sandalphon, C\-angeline, Hiawatha — 
beneath her feet. It is rare that a fountain has the Gemut 0/ Crtatton, brooding with outspread 
any water, but m this case there is an unlimited wings, while beneath are emergent the naked forms 
supply, and perfectly dear sparkling water at that* of youth and maid (Panama Paafic Exposition 
The Affgel cf Death — to which Mr French 1915), the noble seated figure, of of the 

alludes here— u of course his famous shadowy same year for the St I,ouis \rt Museum 
form arresting the sculptor s hand m (he Milmorc In these list he has treated the human form with 
Memorul at Boston , and the reader will find The the same breadth and dignity as we haie found in 
S/int of Life as well as ns architectural and land the Nubian Sleeper or the Victory of the 'Ichin 
scape setting at Saratoga Si*rings here illustrated. Memorul Life and Death— great ideas, great 
Personally I consider this figure of La/e as one of characters who stand in history for ideas— the 
the rrrost beautiful rmagiired «t the scu}pt<tec of splendid senxc of beneficent life, or the sorrow for 
our time. She is buoyant, she almost floats, and heroic death these and such as these form tht 
rad Jtes vitality and the *<ning compels the under current of his inspiration such »n inspira 
h phest praise to Mr Bacon and Mr LcasitL uon as could do justice (if any could) to the issues 

This IS an appreciation, not a catalr^e, and and silent wounds of this fateful war 
H 
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T he black and white 

WORK OF F H TOWNSEND 
BY MALCOLM C SALAMAN 

Although “ Punch is pro^’erbiallj ne^er as good 
as It was, It ne\erthekss cofitmes to go on weeV 
by weeV. through the years and the decades amusing 
the world, and frequentlj making it think as well 
as laugh , for still its cartoons can thrill the Empire 
and cause the Nations to ponder, still with a pic 
tonal 3oke or satire it can flutter our social dot ecotes 
and titillate the continents The fact is, “Punch ' 
has created its own art standard, and year m, year 
out, this IS mamtained by the collectne loyalty, as 
well as the individual talents, oC its artists It has 
been thought, of course, that the great “Punch* 
artists of the past would be irreplaceable that 
OTthout Charles Keene s great art Ihe standard must 
inevitably be lowered, tlvat without du Maonet 
the social satire could never again shoot the flying 
folly with the same brilliant effect , that without 
John Tenniel the cartoon could no more move the 
nations heart and conscience But then, had »t 
not been earlier said that with John Leech the 
humour of “Punch had departed? IVith its 
happy adaptability to the changing times however, 
“ Punch” always finds the artists it needs and 


deserves , and who shall say that, in the hands of 
Its present brilliant band of draughtsmen, the 
** Punch ' cartoon is less telling than it was in the 
days so dear to the laudator Umjiorts act:, that the 
pictorial humour is less laughable, the social satire 
less keen, the spirit ofgay pleasantry less persuasive? 

Among these graphic artists'who are keeping up, 
with such unfailing humour and vivacity, the repu 
tation of our venerable, yet ever youthful, contem 
poraiy, Mr F H Townsend has occupied for the 
last eleven y ears a position of peculiar influence and 
importance, that of art editor — a position, moreover, 
which IS unique m the traditions of the journal 
For It was not till Mr Townsend wtis invited to 
yoin the famous “Punch Table in 1905, after 
having been a regular and popular contributor for 
nine years that it was decided to place the editing 
of the pictonal side of the journal m the hands of 
a practical artist Mr Townsend, therefore, la the 
first arteditoL of "Punch as distinct from ‘ the 
Editor, and perhaps the sustained excellence of 
draughtsmanship and the refined pictorial humour 
which one finds invariably m the pages of " Punch ' 
owe not a httle to his sympathetic influence A 
better choice could hardly have been made , for 
Mr Townsend is himself a fine draughtsman, with 
a keen vision for the transient effect of physical 
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If the (teseendanu of ether last-ceotar^ nov lists show the same ea erpnse we shall have nurset) Jscena as shore 
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acttOD, and the momenUTy expression of character, 
as well as an intuitne grasp of type, controlled 
withal by a buopnt sense of humour, and a just 
feeling for pictorial essentials 

It was in the >ear 1887 that this now distinguished 
black and white artist first swam into my ken 
Aided and abetted by the graphic humours <rf 
Bernard Partndge, Dudley Hard), G P Jacomb 
Hood, and others, I was editing for Mr — now Sir 
iViHiam — Lever, a little weekly illustrated journal 
designed to let sunlight into the homes of the 
million, and of course T was on the look cmt ,for 
• recruits of talent Happening to meet Oscar Wilde 
one da), he spoke to me of a clever student of the 
Lambeth School of Art who was illustrating stories 
of his — “Lord Arthur Saviles Cnme' and “Tlie 
Cantenille Ghost — appearing in the ** Court and 
Society Review , and a few dajs later the editor 
of that journal m> friend Phil Robinson, the 
brilliant war concspondent and most delightful and 
onguul of wnters on natural history, sent )oung 
Townsend to jne with a letter of introduction 
Nineteen jears of age, and still m the schools be 
was ahead) earning something of a livelihood by 
makmg comic drawings for one or two v er) popular 
periodicals while besides the Oscar tide stones, 
he was illustrating Phil Robinsons vmd records 
of war experience and travel adventure, * As told 
to the Savages" At once I saw that the bnght 
engaging )outh had the 
true illustrator's happy 
adaptabil t) of intuition, 
with a facile grace and 
freedom of draughtsman 
ship and during the months 
that ‘ Sunlight” ran its 
merry course its pages were 
bnghtcnvd b> Townsends 
drainngs, Uic social scene, 
the humorous incident, 
and the romantic illustra 
tion. From the first his 
Tersatihty was in cridencr, 
and when one looks at 
those drawings done just 
twent) nine years ago, 
compnnng them with his 
Work of icKia} one may 
See how the bo) was 
lather to the man the 
conviruc*i»c pjctorwl sense 
was lhe*e from tl c earlier, 
on’> simphfjmg wuh de 
Vclopm-w*, tlj" nvaofy of 


draughtsmanship too, only finding easier, bolder 
expression 

Mr Townsend was at the Lambeth School of Art 
from 1S85 to 1SS9, and his friend and fellow student 
Mr A,J Finberg,m a recent number of The Studio, 
gave us a joll) glimpse into the school during that 
penod, when there was a notable little group of 
genuine students there, all inspired by a real delight 
mart, and all destined to achieve fame Charles 
Ricketts, Charles H Shannon, Raven Hill, F IF 
Pomeroy, T Sturge Moore, these made a stimula 
ting company to work among But this stimulus 
was not immediately forthcoming The Antique 
Class, then under the able direction of Mr IHlliam 
Uewellyn, had to begone through, but the monotony 
of the routine work with the stump bored the young 
student, eager to tackle the vital aspects of nature. 
However, he joined the wood-engraving class at the 
City and Guilds of London Institute, Kennington 
Park Road, and this proved his artistic salvation 
Not that la wood-engravmg Townsend found his 
metier any more than did John Leecli or Fred 
\\alket, Birket Foster, M alter Crane, or Harry 
Furoiss, but in that class, directed by Roberts 
of the “Graphic,’ were also studying Ricketts, 
Shannon, and Rav cn Hill, and later Sturge Moore , 
and through the fnendly influence of Ricketts and 
Reginald Savage, Townsend was admitted to the 
Lambeth lifc-class— then held in tl>e same building 
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— two ) ears before the, time required by the routine 
of the school For a few months he worked upon 
the wood, copjnng with the gra^er a drawing of 
du Mauners, but this taxed his patience sore]}, 
while the life-class was the Mecca of bis aitislic 
studentship He ga\e up reproductive wood 
engraving, feeling that it olTered him no field for 
expression, and devo ed himself with entliusiasm 
to the stud) of the human form In the life class 
he was happj, and when he was not at work jq jt 
he would wander about London together with 
Mr Finbcrg, sketching the life nnd character that 
met his Mew at every turru All sorts and conditions 
of men, women, and children he would draw, and 
e\ery accessible phase of life, with its humours or 
Its pathos So he widened his range of vision, 
keeping his eye constantly alert for the pictorial 
aspects of everyday life And this practice of 
ubiquitous sketching as a student has proved of 
incalculable value to his career as a pictonal 
journalist and book illustrator 


TlieworkMr Townsend did m tbenowforgotten 
"Sunlight'* led to his prompt engagement by the 
“Lady’s Pictorial” and the "Illustrated London 
New% and bis career maj be said to haie been 
fairl) started, for, though he continued his studies 
a furtlier two years at the I^ambeih Art School, 
his drawing pen was thenceforward constantly and 
vanously bus} And bis temperamental gaiety, 
with his cheerful, health) outlook ou life, and the 
read} vcrsaljJjI} of Jus talent seemed always to 
invest his work with the grace of enjo) ment His 
industr) was unflagging but, although most of the 
brighter picture periodicals welconled him to their 
pages, and many commissions for book illustrations 
were forthcommg from lli* publishers his ambition 
was to work for “ Puncli ” The comic drawings he 
did for “Judy’ and ‘ Pickmc-up' were doubtless 
stepping stones to lliis, and it was a proud ds) for 
the }Oung artist when, m 1896, his first "runch” 
drawing appeared e reproduce this here 
(p ay), not merely for the sentimental reason tlut 
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tt Tras hts first. And so tu^picated his dcstmgutsjicd 
connection VMih the world famed comic journal, but 
because it shows that from the start his humorous 
drawing was in the true “Punch' tradition of 
elegance and refinement, while jet quite his own 
The three little girls, with their black stockinged 
legs and uniform print dresses sitting m a row on 
the sofa, aiidlj reading the eighieenih-cctiturj 
novelists, are pictonallj conceived with happily 
onginal effect, and the elusive something is here 
that constitutes the quality of cliarm winch ts seldom 
absent from Mr Townsends work, no mattcrwhai 
may be the subject 

As we look over the examples reproduced here, 
we may see that this charm is not merely a dclibcs 
rate artistic quality, but a natural reflection of the 
artist’s joyous way of looking at things, that makes 
for liappj observation and spontaneity of record 
for instance, in the drawing called Our 
JCvem/rg Art Classtt /<i '< (onururced, at the ab- 
surdly characteristic gesture and pose of the * dear 
professor as he makes his fatuous statement, and 
then see with what charming tuturalncss thevaned 


Itsteomg attitudes of the typical lady art students 
have bccnrecordcd Herceveiylhingisascircum 
stantially expressive and true to type as m the 
drawing, of later date, Unrest in th Xtar East, 
where the artist shows himself equally at home 
with Ins humours of Cockney coster character and 
circumstance Phis vivid presentation of character, 

without the exaggeration of cancature, is alwJys a 
notable feature in Mr Townsends illustration of 
comicmcident, and you will find humour not merely 
in the legend but inherent m the drawing itself 
See It in the beaming ^elf-content of the woman, 
subject to fits, m the railway carnage, and the 
horror of htr fellow trav eller See n in the expres- 
sions of the Shakespeare-bored playgoers in the 
theatre-box, and of the t«o Scotch cronies discus 
sing the finanaal philosophy of smoking Does it 
need any legend to point the joke of the lady s hat 
With monstrous feathers:, or of Shakespeare dictating 
to the three typists? 

The vivacity of invention with which Mr 
Townsend can illustrate the comic side of a 
senous proposition is delightful!) shown m the 
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schoolroom scene according to the novel thcor) 
of less restraint more freedom in the tram 
mg of children ^\lth his faculty of retaining 
sympathy with the pnnVs and joys of the yoiin^ 
he revels in drawmg children, and he is always 
happy with them. Isnt that group of the boy 
hicVing up the mUtand at the other on the desV, 
with the little girl standing hy in adminng glee, 
simply delicious? It is this charming and joyous 
sympathy in the picturing of children vthich made 
Mr Townsend s illustrations to Kipling’s “Brush 
wood Boy ’ so completely m harmony with the 
bool Hts sympathies and interests are mdecd 
wide in their range. In the pages of * Punch”this 
is constantly seen, for one wceh wc may laugh 
at some humorous incident of the golf linls, the 
encket field or the drill ground (Mr Townsend is 
an ardent devotee of all three) and the next the 
world may thrill at some cartoon instinct with fine 
human emotion or keen convincing satire And 
the remarkable extent of his pictorial versatility 
is evndcnt in many books of diverse character, 
Out reproductions include an illustration to M 
Skeats ' Fables and Folk Tales from an Fastcra 
Forest," a volume in which one sees dial Toims 
ends graphic imagirution in the depicting of 


strar^e creatures of the wilds is as remarkable 
in Its suggestive truth as his drawing of the more 
familiar animals. An expert fencer himself, hfr 
Townsend is the representative Bntisb draughts 
man of the art of swordsmanship, as may be seen 
in the extraordinarily spontaneous illustrations to 
the English version of Baron de Barancoirrts 
' Secrets del Ep^e " But a mere mention of some 
of the authors wliose books be has illustrated 
would be enough to show- what a wide field his 
pencil has covered 

Mr Townsend, with all his success and popu 
lanty, h.as never lost the spint and zest of the stu ^ 
dent, and two or three ye.ars ago he determmed to 
Icam etching Sir Frank Short gladly took him 
into hu engravang scliool at South Kensington, 
and very quickly Mr Townsend found his way 
upon the copper, ind produced etchings which 
gamed hii election to the Assooateship of the 
Royal Society of Painter Etchers One 6f these is 
reproduced on p. 37— a ponrait of charm though 
as one looks at it, one cannot forget that the etcher 
IS, first and foremost, an accomplished artut m pen 
and mk. That he may yet prove, if he wflJs it, an 
accomplished artist also with the line of the essen 
tial etcher is quite within the bounds of probability 
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T he royal academy 
EXHIBITION, lgi6 

Since the war began British Art has 
certamU hid more than its fair *hare of trouble 
and discourigemenL In a time of national stress 
when all the ordinarj conditions of e\istence base 
undergone a complete change, u was only to be 
expected that the art worker should have to suffer 
an upset in his affairs and should have to stru^le 
against a senes of unexpected difficulties— he 
could scarcely hope to escape when the whole 
communitj is affected But during the last few 
months his inevitable disabilities have been added 
to by want of consideration on the part of the 
public. Art, to put It frankly, has been unfairly 
neglected — it has been ignored to a great extent 
by the press and forgotten by a large section of the 
people Its real and senous claims to support have 
received scanty attention and the need for special 
measures to maintain it m a condition of vigorous 
vitality has been insufficiently appreciated 

kef the Academy exhibition this year—and the 
fact must be recorded to the credit of the artists 
of this country — shows no falling off cither in 
sincerity of intention or strengtii of achievement 
Indeed, there is perceptible in the collection 
brought together a definite stiffening of effort and 
an actual improvement m the quality of the con 
tnbutiORS Instead of being disheartened by' 
the experiences of the past year our artists have 
increased their determination to do justice to 
themselves and to prove themselves able to rise 
to the occasion They have, in lime of war, given 
us an exhibition vvhich is more dignified, more 
senous, and more impressive, than any of those 
which haie been seen at liurJington House for 
some years past 

\nd this result has been attained, not by an 
increase in the number of works which stand 
strikingly above the gcntnl avenge of accomplish 
ment but by an all round improvement in the rank 
and file of the contrihulions Men who have done 
consistently good work in the just have raised 
their standard painters who have been inclined to 
be a litile too freakish and experimental in ibeir 
practice have found themsebi-s and steadied down, 
artists who have pursued the commonplace loo 
persivtenll) h.»vc discovered better sources of in 
spiration \ slurdiir stnse of responsibility has 
been developed, and ctmsaously or unconsciously 
the art world seems to liave arrayeil itself for a 
keen sirUp^le agamvt the adverse mfiutnees by 
which 11 is threatened. 
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It remains now to be seen whether the people 
in thts country will recognise the new spirit by 
which our art is being stimulated and respond to 
Its energy Certainly, the Academy exhibition 
this year should set every sensible person thinking 
deeply, and should make everyone feel how strong 
IS the claim of our art workers to sincere encourage 
ment Such a show, which draws its material 
from all parts of the country, sums up the attitude 
of the whole British school and enables us to 
judge from year to year what are the tendencies 
by which the artistic activity of the nation is being 
directed and whether we have to welcome progress 
or to deplore a falling off IVben these tendencies 
are as sound and as hopeful as they seem to be 
ibis se.ison the Academy exhibition can arouse 
very pleasurable emotions — is it too much to 
hope that It will excite also in the people who see 
It a feeling of gratitude to the artists who are 
facing troublous limes with courage and devotion ’ 
That there has been no increase in the number 
of “ star" pictures exhibited at Burlington House 
has already been said, and that the exhibition 
depends for its interest less than usual upon the 
few exceptioD-tl performances which assert them 
selves at the expense of the rest of the collection 
But there are, nevertheless certain canvases which 
claim prior consideration on -vccount of their 
unusual qualities of invention and execution 
Among these, sirangelj enough, there is nothing 
by Mr Sargent, who has so often in past years 
dominated the Academy by the sheer strength of 
his personality He is represented only bj a 
couple of decorative designs which have offered 
him little scope for the assertion of his amazing 
technical dexteniy — they are interesting unijues 
tionably, but not supremely important His phee 
as a portrait painter has been taken by Mr Oqien, 
whose rapidly maturing powers have never been 
belter displayed, all his contributions have an 
arresting strength of characterisation and signifi 
cance of brushwork, and all have an cssenciaJly 
individual quality of observation The most con 
summate achievements of them all are the ex 
tmordinanlyr intimate portraits of TAe Jfon 

the Carl ef Sf'enftr, K G , G C I O , anti James 
Cart, Cs/, 0/ "The Scotsman!' but the dainty 
picture of ACss St George is in a eJilTeeent way 
hardly less convincing By work of tins order 
Mr Orpen puts beyond dispute Ins ri„ht to rank 
among the great masters of our gcntration 

Another painter who more than maintains his 
justly high reputation is Mr Clwrlcs Sims Ilis 
Clio ami the CAt/iren sptS> is a wonderful jnctonal 
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txcrtivc in which cxicting chificuhiM have Inm 
met nnd tnumphmll) o\cra>me ami hn Snt » 
a singiiUrlj lupjij solution of a iicfpkamglj subtle 
pruhlcm of tom. nml coloir nitua^vtntni He 
shows n l\rtra\t too which fsscimites as murh !iy 
us charm of treslmcnt as h) us striking on,,inaht) 
of manner Then there is Mr Ilran^wjTi who 
after too long an absente fiom Ihithn^lon Mousi 
makes a dranutir tea] j>earancc to remind us that 
as a dccoratise |uint(r he is still without a ma) 
His Urge still life group The J'oul/trfr^t — It 

has been iKnight b) tbi Clnntre) Turn! trustees-* 
shows to perfection his |>owtf as a co*ounsi and 
craftsman, and his landscape Jn t and his 

allegorical composition, Mattr Dolortna 
arc well worth) to lx. asstxrnlcd wuh U 

\gam, there ate such rwitalilc canvases as 
Mr Materhouses The Drc<\mtrt>n Mr Grcifftn 
haven’s /liJr/tfert/, Mr Russell Hints tomhre and 
cfTcclive if^thers </ Jftroes, Mr Tom Mostjns 
gorgeous colour fanias) The ColJen JilxnJ, and 
Mr Richard Jacks vigorous scene from the histor> 
of the moment, Tie Return ta the J-ranl , and there 
IS a ver) clvverl) painted camp subject Defyre the 
ra— soldiers round a fire— b) \(r 1 red Roc 
Mr rdgar IlumU s domestic drama The Daetar 
Forbids IS one of his most robust pcrforniancci , 
Mr IJ>am Shaw s wonderful composition The 
Arrested Spear is the most ambitious and sue 
ccssful effort he has made for some while, and 
Mr H Matson's picture The Spml of iauth 
graccfull} arranged and admirabl) p.sinted, marks 
a ser) real advance in his practice 

Other figure pictures which claim attention are 
Mr Clausens \outh ^lourmn^, Mr St. George 
Hares The A/r^els of God, Mr \nning Hells 
sivacious Spring Kett!, Sir U K Richmonds 
Sleep Mr Hackers Abundance, Mr Borough 
Johnsons Fclgian Kefugets, Mr Janies Clarks 
The Fete, and the two delightful colour arrange 
ments Frances and Ftpptes, b) Mr Melton Fislicr 
Among the landscape painters Mr Amesby 
Brown IS, as usual desen ediy prominent He 
shows no large picture this )ear, but his four 
small canvases September jVarnrng The Church 
on the Hill Pie-i of Great J irmouth, and The 
Estuary, have in a high degree those qualities 
vrhich have alwajs given distinction to his work 
Mr David Mitrraj is at his best in his broad and 
expressive landscape Sienling the Summer Air 
Mr D y Camerons exquisite draughtsmanship 
and subtle perception of tone are seen to the 
fullest advantage in his April and Mr Hughes 
Stantons vigorous methods are evcellentlj illus 
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intcd in a nf contriluiionv the Ixvt of 
wrbicli la the vet) innvincing Surh(ht on the Sea 
Of prat intcrevt Kks are ‘‘ir I.. A Uatcriowi 
The .h/ante of II infer, Mr K \iMt Crlt* 
Tnsfin/ F>i/, Mr Uenram I rtevtman $ Waters cf 
llaihburn and tl harf/,\U H Knight a errtrr 
Faa' Mr (’oiiHs Mich c’s imp uvivo II infer in 
Surm,\U I^tvl c Ihomvon V ve /ir.«v,r 
Mr Gwtio GofMjmtn s tragic H’inter, Mr R. M 
Allans /i tb' Open Sea, Mr James Henr)8 
Gathering Cl udf, Mr Al}>eft Good* ins Canter- 
bur\ and JJurhm, Mr Tom Rolyrtvon < Jhlme 
1 nd,,e, lyxkrretl, and the brilkant Jne de Irre 
b> Mr \ J llUck 

T!ie portraits are, as a white, well worthy to 
maintain the tradition of the I ntivh school, and 
a long hit could be nvvlc of those which make 
special claim for ntten ion Nfr Ijivcry has 
p.amttd the lx>rd Mayor with appropnatc strength 
anddtgnit), and Mr Ihrold Sp^ the KiDj, of the 
Helpans with n liappy combination of symbolism 
and unlity , and ^lr IJcwcIlyn ^fr Hacker, 
Mr George Henry, Mr Ritluird Jack, ^!r FidJes 
Matt, and ^lr Bundy ore all admirably repre* 
sentetL Mr J J Slvinnons .Viss Jtabet Burrt’t 
IS most attractive, and Mr ( hirlcv Shannons 
|)ortrait study, The Ladt tnth the Imetbjst— 
another Chantay Fund purchase— » an acceptable 
example of his work As paintings of children 
Mr Herliert Drajiers Jjt/le June Mr Ralph 
I’eactxk s Ftts) , D iue,kter of Ian n Profumo, and 
Professor ^^olras family poup are all interesting 
Other pictures which must not be overlooked are 
the two animal paintings by Mr \rthur Uardle, 
the interiors by Mr \an dcr Meyden and Mr E. 
Townsend and the clever little sketch of Lard 
Fxrons lalaet, ttmt by ^^r 1 udovici 

There is too much to see m the two sculpture 
galleries The large TJtinie Afemonal by Sir 
Thomas Brock the colossal equestrian statue of 
King Edward by Sir W Gosconibo John the won 
derful bust of loird Roberts by Mr \\ R Colton 
the statues of king George by Mr ^^ackennal 
and of Queen Mary by Sir George Frampton and 
Mr Thomycrofts poup The Atss vrhich is the 
third purchase of the Chantrey Fund trustees are 
prominent works. Sir George Framptons bust 
of Nurse Cavcll apart from its personal interest, 

IS a fine example of the sculptors art and there 
are other things by Air Drury Mr Pomeroy, 

Mr Reynolds-Stcphen' Mr Nicholson Babb Mr 
Derwent M ood Air H Pegram and Air Gilbert 
Bayes which prove the sculptors to be quite as 
zealous as the painters in their support of Bntish art 
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STUDIO-TALK 

( rrom Our O'l n Corrtspondtnts ) 

L ondon — The attitude of the State towards 
art m this counir) has nc%er erred oit the 
side of generositj, and is in marked con 
trasi to the fnendlj encouragement which 
the arts m general receive from the governments 
of Continental nations But m spile of this 
frigid indifference very few people thought when 
the Chancellor of the Lxchequer announced his 
intention to lev") a tax on cnterLaifiments that an 
exhibitions were to be put on the same footing 
as the so-called “ picture palaces, football 
matches, and other amusements of the popular 
kind, and called upon to contnbute revenue to 
the State Natural!) the proposal excited strong 
opposition on the part of the various bodies 
affected, but unfortunately the vigorous protest 
organised by the Council of the Imperial Arts 
league, and supported by the Presidents of all 
the leading academies and soaeties failed to make 


an impression on the Chancellor IV hen the Act 
for the early closing of shops came into force some 
two or three years ago art exhibitions were held 
to be subject to its provisions, and certainly there 
IS a good dtal more to be said for putting them m 
the category of “shops ’ than for grouping them 
with kincmis and boxing bouts, since the most 
important object for which an art exhibition is 
held IS to efiect a salt of the works exhibited Of 
all professions art has suffered most by the nar, 
and recognition of this fact should have secured 
the exemption demanded by its representatives, 
esiieciall) as the amount of revenue which wnp 
flow to the Lxchequerfrora art exhibitions is likely 
to be very small and indeed insignificant as com 
pared with that yielded bj the popular resorts 

The Spring Lvhibition of the International 
Societ) of Sculptors Painters, and Gravers now 
being held at the Grosvenor Gallery is through 
force of circumstances almost entirely national like 
the other exhibitions of the society 
since the outbreak of war, the only 
foreign artist represented apart from 
two with Japanese names, being a 
Belgian painter, M Leon de Smet 
At the Spring exhibition of last year 
a senes of delightful pastels by that 
doyen of Belgian landscape painters 
Lmile Claus, added materially to the 
interest of the show, but there 1$ 
nothing of his in the current display 
If in this assemblage of paintings, 
drawings and prints — the sculpture, 
spite of the proRiinence given to 
plastic art m the Society s title con 
sists of only about half a dozen items 
— it IS difficult to single out any work 
as of superlative importance there is 
jet much that does credit to the 
reputation which the Society enjojs 
Portraits such as Mr A McEvoy s 
A/ri C«rt/ Baringy Mr John 
Laverys Baifj Ursula Grosvenor 
Mr Gerald Kellys Lady Bvehn 
Farquhar Mr VV lUiam Nicholsons 
Symons Jeune Esq and Col Stuart 
I! ortley Mr Charles Shannon s Lady 
tn a Fur Coat and Mr William 
Strangs Cynthta Ktng Farlot, each 
diflerent from the rest m its technical 
methods lift this exhibit on far above 
the commonplace Mr Nicholsons 
Tlie Hundred Jugs is a veritable tour 
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de force m stillhre painting, though at first sight 
a little disconcerting Mr I'rjdes. The Shnne, 
in which the figure of Christ car\ed m stone and 
standing on a pedestal, srcirs higli abo\ c the people 
grouped around the base, is l>old m design, and 
if, like so man) of his pimtmgs of a theatrical 
character, is theatrical in a deeper sense than the 
term usuall) implies The pictures of Mr Mun 
nings such as St Bureau Baces and It a Hunt 
SteepUchaic \feetiii^, impart a note of hihrit) to 
the show while next door to one of them Sergt 
Alfred W ithers presents a \ ision of id)Ilic calm m 
The Ministers Garden There are some cTCcIIcnt 
examples of flower painting b) Mr M It E 
Ranken and Mr Da\as Richter and a fine coaumc 
stud) b) Mr I rancis Newbery called Tie Spanish 
Shan I Mr G \\ 1 ambert Mr Will Ashton, 
and Mr H S I'ower, all three of them Australians, 
are well represented and Mr I ambert, besides 
some capital portraits in oil shows a number of 
lead pencil portraits of great interest Among 
other paintings which giiestrcngth to the exhibition 
are Mr Howard Somervalles Eileen, Mr James 
Quinns Motsditnl Mr Laniorna 
Birchs The W kite House Lamorna, 

Air Moffat Lindner s Dordrecht from 
the Biter Maas, Mr ludosicis 
Porlratl of Madam* Peake 
Cnnoltne, and Mr Talmages The 
Studio Wtndod As usual there is 
an interesting collection of work 
oiber mediums such as water colour, 
pa*itel, tempera, etching etc. 

Our record of this se.ason s exhibi 
tions would be incomplete without 
reference to onewhichfor sexeral da)s 
attracted a large throng of people to 
the premises of the Dominion of New 
Zealand in the Strand where was 
displayed a senes of water colours 
and pencil sketches of Gallipoli by 
Sapper Moore Jones an artist 
member of the “ Anzac foice whose 
glorious deeds in that unfortunate 
campaign will nexer be foigolten 
Mr Moore Jones s watercolours 
showed a facile command of the 
medium, and while keeping the 
human element subordinate con 
Mnangly rendered the stern rugged 
character of the countr) in which the 
military operations were carrieJ on 
Another artist soldier from the 


Antipodes who has contributed to London exhi 
bitions this season is Signaller Silas Elhs, attached 
to the Australim Imperial Force, whose pen and 
ink sketches from the s.nme field of operations were 
to be seen at the Fine Art Societ) s Gallenes , 
though these were both fewer in number and more 
fragmentary in character, the) were interesting as 
the impression of an artist who had seen and felt 
the grim realities of the histone landing at Anzac. 
And then at the Goupil Galler) there was on \new 
\ large painting with a number of the sketches 
mode for it, by a Chelsea artist whose name is 
more familiar to our readers — Mr Enc H Ken 
nington, a pnrate in “ The Kensingtons,” whose 
xalour has earned for them the name of '‘The 
Glorious 13th The picture, exhibited in aid of 
the “Star and Garter” Building Fund, shows a 
group of these braie fellows with the artist himself 
among them just as they hate left the trenches at 
I.aventie after four da)S of almost inconceii-able 
hardship and is another touching reminder of the 
sacnfices made ungrudging!) b> our countrymen 
on behalf of the nation 
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woits to suggest the revo 
lution in painting brought 
about b} thelrapressionistb, 
and the> bad not even the 
brilliance and precision 
that distinguished the best 
work of the painters of an 
earlier da} These stnc 
tures do not applj to the 
woihs shown b), amongst 
others, Mr G \V Lambert, 
Mr David Muirhead, 
Mi Henr> FuU«ood, 
Mr Mofiat Lindner, and 
Mr Ambrose AfcE\o} 
The last named showed 
a portrait of a little girl 
Anna, exhibited if we 
mistake not at last ) ear's 


D ublin — The annual 
exhibition of the Ro)al 
Hibernian Academy"' 
was of a%cTage excel 
lence, so far as the work, of the 
Irish painters and sculptors repre 
santed \% coocestved, though ooo 
missed the work of Mr M illiam 
Orpen, whose resignation of mem 
bership is a serious loss to the 
institution The works by outside 
contributors on the other hand 
were less interesting than usual and 
one IS tempted to speculate as to the 
motwes which influenced the selec 
tion committee with regard to some 
of the inclusions Dull subject 
pictures and still duller landscapes 
b} painters of mid \ ictortan tenden 
cies are of no lvalue in the onlj 
important Dublin exhibition at 
which the Insh student is afforded 
an opponunit) of studjin^, \oniem 
porarj paintin^ There was little or 
nothin-, in mam of these imported 


• Tl s report of i) e fv.It A exh Ulion 
wu Mr Uen just liefore (he oulbreaL of (he 
Rebelti ul and (he deslructiun b; hre of the 
\fai3emy buildirg and its enlire comenls. 
Our eorrespomleiK ha i arranged for several 
of the exhibts to l-e ohorographed for ns 
l«r re Lavier bur (1 firuliies arose at the 
Uvt moment and this ii tendon cruld not 
!«• ean td out — > DiToa 
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■Mr Gerald Kellys instinctnedraughtsm'inshipand 
fine sense of design were shown in a niark(.d degree 
in his portrait of a girl La CraiaU Liotre as well 
as in his Eastern landscape and portraits 

The portraits were indeed the strongest feature 
in the exh bition Of those by the President 
the most successful was the sketch portrait of 
General Hickie which showed direct observation 
and freedom of touch , Miss Sarah 1 urser's serene 
portrait of Miss Maire O Neill as Deirdre had an 
intimate emotional appeal Mr Slaters portrats 
were vital and accomplished especiall) his Van in 
Green a brilliant study of eR'ects of light Mr J J 
Shannon was less satisfactory than usual in his por 
trait of Lady Mimbome and her son , it contained 
some fine passages and exh bited the feeling for 
colour always present m this painters work but 
was marred by a certain slackness of handling and 
a regrettable tendency to indulge in easy effects 
hlr Laveiy on the other hand was represented by 
one of the most beautiful of hisopen-ar studies 
Gtrlt in Sunlight painted on the beach at 
Tangier Good portraits were also shawm by Miss 
Clare Marsh Mrs Clarke Miss Florence Baker 


and Miss B Elvery, that of a child by the last 
named was delightfully fresh and attractive 

\mongst the Insh landscape painters Mr N 
Hone Mr MacIIiaine, Miss Lstella Solomons 
and Miss Hamilton all showed interesting work, 
a small study of trees by Miss Sarah Purser was 
remarkable for its technical certainty and delicacy 
of vision Mr R C. Orpens water colour studies 
of stiff life have become a feature of these exhibi 
tions and his work this year in this genre was m 
advanceof anything he has yet done Mr Jack 
\eats was seen at his best in his vivacious Irish 
studies The Donkey Shrt and Tie Turning Tost 
m the Tide In the sculpture section the most 
important exhibit was Mr Oliver Sheppards bust 
of Mr George Russell ( k E ) a fine and dignified 
viork intensely modem in feeling 

The third exbib non of the Black and WTiite 
Artists Society of Ireland shows a distinct advance 
on that of last year both in the standard and 
variety of the work Mr J Crampton M alker the 
energetic Hon Secretary of the Society to whom 
much of the success of these exhibitions is due. 
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has succeeded in bringing together a ruptescntalive 
collection prints and drawings which afford a 
sinking demonstration of the interest now being 
taken in Dublin in black and white work Mr 
Crampton Malkers design for a woodcut Snm 
(reproduce I on p 55) shows a sense of rhjthm 
and pattern and much savacity of expression and 
his charcoal stud) The Falls 0/ Tummel is full of 
light and atmosphere Mr George \lkinsnns 
powers as an etcher are admirabl) displajed in 
77/f Veiil's Bn / « Seih^nano He also exhibits 
some deJicafe pencil studies and a charmii^ wood 
cut Dfst^t for fi Cotf one of a scries of designs for 
a set of cottage furniture now being earned out in 
the Irish technical schools Mr Jack \catss 
virile line is seen in his set of original drawings 
for a broadside The 
Camas l/a« and The Old 
Car~dnver are especially 
effectne in their strong 
feeling for characlensa 
tion The o d streets and 
bridges of Dublin ha\e 
attracted several of the 
exhibitors amongst them 
Miss M)Ta Hughes an 
accompl shed etcher and 
Mr B McGuinncss v ho 
shows 1 pleasant drawing 
of a picturesque old 
street wath its stalls and 
open market and the 
tower of St Patrick s 
Cathedral in the d stance 
This street has since been 
re built and altered out of 
all recognit on Amongst 
the other exhibitors are 
Mr Gerald M akeman 
whose pen and ink dra 
mgs ate full of vitality and 
feel ng for the express ve 
quality of line Miss 
Estella Solomons whose 
sandgiound etching Arirr 
jDuhhn IS very delicate in 
treatment Lieut Robert 
Gibbmgs whose woodcut 
The Retreat from Serbia 
is strong and orig nal n 
desgn and Miss Dorothy 
Cox who sbo\s a good 
charcoal drawing Sheep 
tn the Ram E D 
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E DIVBURGH —Among the younger 
Scottish painters Mr Charles II Matkie 
occupies an outstanding position as a 
colourist Fertile m ideas he is attached 
to no school of piinling but has worked out the 
problems of colour and compos non for himself 
since his tmergence from the student days No 
thinker can discard the heritage of the ages, and 
Mr Mackie would be the last man of whom that 
coufd be said but on the other hand no one who 
aspires to express his ideas, either in literature 
tnustc painting or sculpture can suffer any con 
vention or academic canon to circumscribe the 
mode in which he feels that he can most fully 
express himself Mr Mackie in his earlier work 
may have given colour to the suggestion that 
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^construction as tlie term is generallj understood 
phjed but a smill part in his sclieme of things 
but then he was only feeling hts i\ay towards that 
fuller expression which he has now attained and 
which m his later work has been manifested in 
many notable instances He has conimcingly 
demonstrated the nlue of forni and the expres 
siieness of line 

^ Most fully, perhips has he reiealed his ideas in 
that wonderful senes of Italian landscapes that of 
late have engrossed so much of his time It was 
no easy task to attempt to present ^^emce or Rome 
in any new aspect Generation after generation of 
painters has studied in ^ cnice and tried to say 
something about it till one might well conclude 
that there was nothing new to be said \€t those 
who hare seen Mr Mackies paintings of \cnice 
by night must haie realised that here was the 
expression of an original mind of one who sees 
beneath the surface of things and has the ability to 
impress others so that his conception remains in 
their mind as something vital and luing Archt 
tecturally it was the old Venice one saw the city 


of splendid palaces and yet on these historic 
piazzas the life is that of to day But to day as in 
the long past yesterdays there is the same mystery 
and beauty m the night and m the realisation of 
this basic unity of past and present Mr Mackie 
found his justification 

Because of the large part that colour plays as a 
component part of his composition Mr Mackies 
work IS not very effectively translated in mono- 
chrome but the reproduction of The Nut Gatherers, 
which appears m this issue conveys very clearly 
his general scheme of work It is a Roman land 
scape and from the blue of the distant lake to the 
warm hues of the foreground there is a rich and 
vaned progression of colour harmonies built as all 
symphonic poems must be, on sound constructional 
lines but so Ailing the eye with the sense of 
sumptuous beauty that the means by which this is 
attained do not count The craftsmanship is there 
but It IS the artistry that one sees The impression 
IS vivid harmonious complete The painting was 
exhibited at the recent annual show of the Society 
of Scottish Artists A £ 
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A MSTl RDAM — •lliouph joun^ in appear 
/\ ance, Piet \an dcr Iltin is an arlist of 
/ "X mature talent, and his \Nork luas m con 
* ^ scquenct. alrcad) assumed an important 

place m modern painting As a landscajK painter 
he could Undoubted!) Ime caceded but his innate 
preference has led him in the direction of gtnrt 
subjects tahen direct from life in crowded rcstau 
rants The circus the theatre, the ballet ha\c also 
furnished htmimli material forexpressne jKirtrnts 
and characteristic studies of the tjpes to be found 
at these haunts of the seeker after amusement 
and the elegant demi mondaine And the artist s 
pictures gi\e one the impression that he has real!) 
been present at these gatherings and his seen and 
noted all that passes before his ejes — the sober 
bourgeois out “on the spree, the magnificently 
accoutred 'Grand llukc 


a clown prous him to be a ph)siognomist of 
great power His jiortraits, on the other hand, 
betoken a considerable concern about stjle, 
and abtnc all a desire to achieve elegance of 
ftciurt thearranjjtmcnl, the OT/xr is a trifle 

commonplace, and emotion is aitOpelber lackine 
but howskdfull) he handles his crijons ' In some 
of hia Urge jKirtntits he reveals himself as a painter 
f xr exttlleme and in their colour and composition 
we nits be remended for a moment of <iuJoaga 
but cunousjy enough it is in hts Spanish subjects 
that the personal note is most apparent, as for 
instance iii Ix Torero blesif 

Unlike certain artists who resort to seclusion 
m order the better to concentrate their endtgies, 

\ an dcr Hem has preferred to wander , he has m 


lounging in his private box, 
beautiful women seated at 
the tables The minds eje 
sees the flowers, the fruit 
and the champagne in the 
hazy backgrounds the play 
of subdued light makes itself 
felt, and one can almost hear 
the Tippling laughter, the ga) 
badinage and even those 
questions and answers that 
are uttered sotto tore 
Van der Hem excels in this 
species of genre painting , he 
is the interpreter of a caste, 
like Steinlen for example, 
of whom by the waj he is 
a great admirer 

But the great skill of this 
artist plays about the surface 
of things his subjects are 
observed in masterly fashion 
rather than profoundly felt 
In his art there is no place 
for the tragedy of 1 fe that 
indefinable poignant element 
which we get in a Pierrot by 
Villette a character stud) 
by Rops or one of 
Toulouse Lautrec s girls 
The attitudes and expres- 
sions of the negro and 
negress in his picture of a 

cake walk are admir 
able, and his painting of 
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fact roamed all cr F urope intent on perfecting Iiw 
talent, Mstting Madrid Kotne Ians and I.ondon 
andeten Kussia and many a souitnirof his travels 
ornaments his spacious studio at The Hague, where 
he has just settled. It was in Switzerland that I 
r r!.t learned to know the artist hj Ins \igorous and 
at times setj danng drawings published m the 
Dutch pro-Ally ncwspajxir ‘ Nicuwc Amsierd-sm 
mcr ” and I was curious to make his acqu.aintancc 
It was night when I called upon him and when the 
electric light was switched on the studio suddenly 
became aloe with a number of fgurcs which liad 
been sleeping in frimcs, their ejes seemed to 
follow us and the Mbnnt colours spoke of youth 
and JO) In his latest efforts the artist s personality 
asserts itself more and more and all traces of 
‘ influences" are on the point of disappearing 
Sound judgment, a bold and sigorous techm)uc, 
and a fine sense of composition — these arc the 
qualities that have ensured for I icl van der Hem a 
prominent posittem among the Dutch artists of the 
present day F G 


M IlwW — Carlo Casanova, whose work 
as an etcher is exemplified by the 
accompanying reproductions of four 
of his p’aics, has in the course of the 
few years he !m devoted to this branch of art 
gamed for himself a jiosition of note among 
Italun tug la/orlitti It was not until he had 
emb-arked on the career of engineer that art 
cl timed his allegi ince and though from that lime 
onwards he has practised jnmting with ardour, 
It 11 through 1 IS etchings that he is best known 
Ifis success m this fold of work he attributes in 
bfge measure to the encouragement he received 
when some of his earliest efforts were recognised 
by being acquired for the Gallcru Ambrosiana of 
Milan, In the me.aniimc hs prints have found 
their way to important collections, such as the 
Modem Gallery in Rome and the Regio Gabinetto 
dcllc Suampe, and are to be seen at all the 
pnncipal cxhibiCtoros where black and white work 
IS shown \s one o! Ihe leading members of ibe 
Assoeiazioni. Italiana Acquafornsti e Inasori he 
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WAS represented m the exhibition which this bod> 
rccemiy held in I^ndon At the gallenes of the 
Ro)^! Societ) of Dntish Artist< one of the prints 
contnbuted by him being Tke Soutc/ Iht Cathedral 


I le excels m the rendenng of archilccturAl subjects 
but these are not the only source of hia mspirat on 
— pastoral themes are successfullj handled b> him 
m numerous pbtLS and alnajs with feel ng 



REVIEWS AND NOTICES 

The Lesson tn Appreciation An £ssay tn the 
Pedagogics of Beauty By Herbfrt 

Harvard. B Sc , D Litt (London and New York 
Macmillan) 31 (,d net —This little volume is 
the first number of “The Modern Teacher’s 
Senes,’ planned and edited by Prof H C Baglej, 
who noting that there has grown up a demand for 
a kind of education that will help to raise the 
general standard of public taste, and drawin" a 
parallel from the procedure of the engineer when 
called upon to execute some important undertaking 
declares that the aim of the series is ‘ to provide 
something akin to specifications for some of the 
more common tasks that the teacher is asked or 
commanded to assume The problem handled 
b} Dr Hajward m this initial volume is the 
teaching of appreciation He is concerned chiefly 
with poetry, but music and the drama, and the 
pictorial and plastic arts also fall vnthin the scope 
of the essay, and his observations and suggestions 
art worthy of serious attention He lays stress on 
the importance from the social point of view of 
inculcating appreciation of fine art especially in 
Mew of the huge development of the cinemato 
staph, which threatens, as he points out to 
appropriate the very word “picture to an inferior 
use The assumption underlying his general 
argument is expressed in the dictum he quotes 
Lsthetic appreciation is not a natural sentiment 
but though experience seems to support this asser 
tion we are not disposed to accept it without 
<lualification and in so far as it is true we think it 
points to the chief difficulty which confronts the 
teacher who takes upon himself the usk of instil 
ling into his pupils a sense of beauty Ue fully 
agree with the author however when he suggests 
that the teaching of appreciation would have its 
greatest value in connection with the products of 
industry for as he truly observes if there were 
a sounder appreciation of good craftsmanship by 
the general public the status of good craftsmen 
would be raised owing to the greater demand for 
their work \s a thoUp,htful contribution to a 
subject of far reaching importance wc h« jie this 
essay will be widely read 

Tice! f Great Patn/ings I ersonal Interpreta 
lions by Heskv Tirmr Bviifv (London 
Deorge G Harrap Co ) 3/ 6 d net.— \n> 
work of art is great for me that promotes in me 
the greatest numlver of ideas which exercise and 
e’'alt my spiru That is ihe keynote of Mr 
alleys “personal interpretations of twelve 
•wistcrpieces of vrhich excellent monochrome illus 


Keviews and Nohees 


tratioM are g„en in this volume, and ,t .= 
«t,K.d= which W .11 liod ma„j sympathisers H.s 
»lechon embraces works h, Raphael, Trtiai, 
Palma Vecchto, Michelangelo, and Velasqner’ 
ZZf a°n T^er, Coroq 

The giMt Netherlands schools are left out, but the 

tlt^onld h have done 

other smndpotnts than that which he has assumed 

B (London 

B r Batsford) 6r net -As "a book for the 
student and general reader this manual would be 
hard to tmptove upon It should he espeemU, 
helpful to the beginner, and more parl.cularl) the 
b^mnet who h,s own master Rnowmg tta 
with the novice in drawing ,t ,s the Lges 

that usually offer the most difficulty, the author 
devotes a pteliminaty chapter to the subject and 

the ife Charcoal and crayon drawing pen and ink 
wmk wate, colour pamtmg ate dealfwfth m 
and there is an escellenl demonstration of the 
principles of perspective which should save the 
student much wotty P,e,o„aI compos.., “^0 

them IS much information a, to matenals 

Xotet Ami,nn mu!,raitd,TQ ,6 Published 

=rta: a^- iirr 

llusttated camlogue of its summer eah.b,„o„."and 
unlil the pmsem jear it has been left 
dent publishers to supply Ihe demand for lilustraLn 
in connection «„h this event This ,eat a ch“ce 

M^r ™sseU -h' publ, canons of 

'lessts lessen «. Co and BJack and Hhilc 
we have tin, quasi offieiai compendium conLauul 
reproductions of more than t.„ l,u„d„j 
work, on vtew .. n„,lmg,„„ 

Associates of 11, eR,v arc illusitited'”’ " 

'It ' S Hanritk desires us to stale that il.e 
,nle,«itrcp,e.c„ted his lithograph n, 

reprmluced in our Aptd number a, ih- s „ t n 
Cinb. La, Memlat 1 fur;;.V f, " p""" 

^1 AlC: 
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The Lay Figure 


HE LAY FIGURE' ON THE 

PENALISING OF ART 

“ Another iniustice to art ’ ’ cned the Man 
with the Red Tie “Are we ne\er lobegi\ena 
chance > Are we alwa) s to be the target for the 
slings and arrows of outrageous fortune^’ 

“A^Tut IS the particular trouble now?” asLed 
the Young Artist “ e has e had so manj injus 
faces to put up with lately that I am beginning to 
lose count of them " 

“ \\ ell, I was thinking about this new entertain 
ments tax,” said the Man with the Red Tie “It 
seems to me an unfair imposition upon art shoirs, 
and I feel that it will press rer) hardly upon all 
classes of art workers.” 

“If jou want tn> view of it, I consider it is 
imposed in an entire misconception of both the 
functions of art and the mission of the artist, 
declared the Voting Artist “I cannot /ollow the 
reasoning which would justify the application of 
such a tax to art exhibitious and I cannot possibly 
see how they can be made to come under the head 
of entertainments ’ 

“That IS because you do not understand the 
popular view of art,’ broke lo the Art Critic 
“\ou take art senousi), but to the ordinary man 
It appears only as an amuseraeut, a fn%o1uy which 
must be approached ui a light and careless spine. 
The pracfai^ person regards it as a useless and 
not particularly reputable luxury, and, as such, a 
legitimate subject for taxation.” 


“Soyousay,”£augfie<f the Afanwith the Red Tie; 
“but jour fellow men do not agree with you 
There is no escape from the position which the 
world thrusts upon jou the more serious you are 
the more people chuckle ” 

“'Hiat is the pitj of it, ’ commented the Critic 
“I^'hen an artist talks about the educational imlue 
of his work or the importance of his mission the 
public either mars el at his conceit or abuse him 
for the impudence of his pretensions. None of 
those practical, business persons, who boast so 
persistently that thej form the backbone of the 
countty, will e\er allow him a heanng Thej are 
quite confident that they can do perfectly well 
without him-’ 

“But can they do without him?' demanded the 
Young Artist. “ Is he not a necessary part of the 
social and indusf nal machine ^ ’ 

“Certainly other countnes seem to think that 
he ts,” returned the Cnttc, “it is on)} berethit 
be IS laughed at and taxed as a mere purveyor of 
comic interludes Abroad, jxims are taken even 
in war time to protect bun and to encourage his 
activity I know that in one at least of the enemy 
countnes the State has taken art under its particular 
care, has subsidised artists, has provided funds to 
enable them to nde over their difiiculties, and has 
spent money freely to dev elop new forms of artistic 
effort. I do nor know of any country, except this, 
in which an has been systematically penalised on 
the score of economy or unjustly hampered by 
tA.xation on the ground that it is a luxury or an 
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S OME WATER COLOUR DRA^A 
INGS BY GEORGE HENRY 
AR A 

All the Art world has been familiar with Mr 
George Henry s accomplishments in oil since the 
year 1S90 when at Munich he ruffled Art 
orthodoxy by exhibiting a p cture that marked the 
beginning of a new departure in painting But 
It must not be forgotten that the artist has 
achevements to his credit m the watercolour 
medium — that he was perhaps the first m a school 
to break the conientions in aquarelle and a timely 
reminder was an exhibition of collected and 
recently executed drawings finished studies for 
pantings and original impressions held a few 
weeks ago at Mr Alex Reid s gallery in Glasgow 
a gallery long familiar wth rare masterpieces in 
Art And what more 
appropriate centre 
could hate been 
selected for such an 
exbbition than the 
city in which the art st 
began his fruitful 
career and where to 
day amongst his early 
contemporaries con 
V ersant with ev ery stage 
in his development 
the most sincerely 
appreciat vc adm rers 
of his genius are to 
be found? 

Ne ther public ap 
preciation nor lack of 
It can be regarded as 
an infallible cr ter on 
of enduring qual ty in 
the work of an art st 
the nearest approach 
to incontestable claim 
IS surely the reasoned 
judgment of those 
i ho hive themsehes 
become masters of the 
art and craft Sub 
jected to th s test 
C eoTge Henry s art 
work IS indub tably 
endorsed But apart 
from Its technical 
appeal to the cult 
lUtcd sense of the 

LXVIIf No. *So — Jtrtv t9i6 


artist there are essential qualities in this art 
partcularly of tonal character which appertain 
espec ally to the school to which it belongs — 
quahties always appreciated but only little by little 
understood and pregnant i ith possibilities m 
a hustling bra n fagging age The art of George 
Henry then is 1 kely to become increasingly 
interesting important and influent al 

With all this m mind it was a rare privilege 
a tonal exhilaration to turn from the bustle and tur 
moil of the b g c ty to the repose and calm of the 
Glasgo V gAllery and there to linger over this choice 
composition that alluring harmony to forget 
all outs de distract ons in the seductive charm of 
colour enchantment indulging the reflection that 
would come unbidden to what conclus on would 
George Henry have earned expression m the 
delicate medium with complete concentrat on 
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maV.ms excursion into the tealtn of oif, for expen- 
menul or recreative puqxjscs tnlj * ll teas an 
idle refection ' Our artist has too b»g a mind, 
too comprehensive a grasp, to be bound b) the 
hmiutions and restrictions of anj particular 
medium, and as if to emphasise this, there vras 
introduced one big picture in oil, side b> side with 
the finished watercolour stud) of the subject, and 
would u be believed — the estreme sensitiveness 
the rare subtletj, the tender del cac), belonged 
to the oiP 

ItTiistler IS said to have loitered half a day over 
his mixing slab in quest of a particular b t elusive 
colour Henry scemy to have the most magicallj 
appealing tints within eas) call rhere »$ nothing 
mo'e luminously harmonious in art to-daj than 
a fnished Henry canvas it is a tonal messenger, 
sent into a world of drabbmesa, ft to dispel the 
doubt and gloom in danger of settling on mens 
minds, because of the contradiction of most firmly 
established traditions. It would not be too much 
to saj that the spailling puniy of the artists 
palette is a national as well as an individual asset , 


«v the dajs of anc ent Greece it would have been 
a ded cation to the ''tate 

No less Lvhilvrating ard dc ightfu! arc the 
» v'er -colours deal ng with Japan-'se life, charac' 
ter, incident, custom costume, and colour — on 
the promenade, b) the laVc, at home, and a the 
theatre and those which deal with estem sub- 
jects of landscape, si rig!:, and fig-re. Th* 
actLJi! and potential value of all such as this is 
beyord compuutton for clio ce colour cveroses 
an influence on temperarrent, aje and on charac 
ter quiie mcalcubble. Have no’ French saentisj 
demonstra ed conclusively that colour cures arc 
e/Teclual in ease* of temperamental disorder’ 
And if colour Isas a curative faculty , what a wor’d 
of mitigation must lurk in its charm when i’ is 
under the control of an artist so nchlj endowed 
with a sense of ils p ctonal value’ It wou’d 
require no undue fl gl t of fancy to inucme a 
choice veleclion of Henry's watercolours placed 
m a sympathetJcaUy decorated breakfast room 
and creating an atmosphere, an cnvironmeDt 
that would induce imperturbable good bumoor. 
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Stimulate the finer qualities of heart and mmd, and 
temper the whole course of domestic and business 
life of those affected Of all extraneous influences 
colour IS indeed, perhaps, the most potent , this is 
becoming acknowledged freely in eiery direction, 
and to-day, when everj humanising influence is 
essential in counteracting the world lapse to a 
spirit of barbansm, such acknowledgment is 
incalculabl) opportune 

It would be interesting, perhaps important, to 
trace the genesis and eiolution of this seductiie 
colour sense in the case of our artist, but a brief 
magazine article is hardly the medium for a 
speculation in psychology Henry is an mstmctne 
colourist, and he has carried the study of colour 
problems to an extreme extent. His adientin art 
synchronised with a period ripe for resolt against 
worn-out com enlions, and he was strong enough 
to become a leader The history 
of the great movement to which 
he belongs is comparatively well 
known, and so also are outstanding 
points in the artist s career, but a 
brief repetition of them will not 
be out of place 

He was bom in the classic 
county of A)t, and received his 
early art training at Glasgow He 
was amongst the first associates in 
the movement that focussed the 
attention of the ait world on the 
city during the two closing 
decades of the last century He 
was elected Associate of the Royal 
Scottish Academy in 1892, 
sojourned m Japni m 1893 4 
attained to full membership of 
the Scottish Academy in iqb’, 
and was elected an Associate of 
the Royal \cademy in 1907 
These are incidental happenings 
m a career of uninterrupted 
advancement and achievement 
But unquestionably the visit to 
Japan is the strongest link in the 
chain of circumstance it helped 
to cultivate and develop an acute 
colour sense, a supreme decorative 
quality which was conspicuous 
even in the early work of the 
artist, and with mtellectual force 
unquestioned he has, more per 
haps than any other artist, inspired 
such sense, such faculty m the 
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work of others, vnthout which modem Scottish 
pamtmg would completely lack its characteristic 
vinlity Is there a school, and has there been 
an art movement which has been productive of 
a contemporary quartette of colounsts comparable 
with Craw hall, Hornel, Henry, and Ifelvalle* 
And in various respects Henry is the most subtle 
colourist of the group He attacks, he over 
comes colour problems with consummate skill 
and with appuront case There is a magicai 
auflusion in his harmonies, extraordinary delicacy 
mhis tones, there arc danngyet unquestionably 
successful bright patches in his details, wmh keen, 
constant, clever appreciation of the decorative 
value of black, and association with a Henry 
harmony is perhaps only equalled in delight by the 
sensation that comes with the faultless rendering 
of a seductive musical symphony 
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ll^atcr-Colours by George Hcnr)\ A R A 


Thi Prom-nade, Tok\o m conception scale 
composition, technique and harmorj, ts surely 
the highest expression in the gentle art of natcr 
colour drawing Mark the unrivalled sensitue 
ness in the green and pink in parasol and kimono 
the depth of tenderness m the distance blue and 
the inaigoration in that note of red m the cocks 
comb, a spot of incalculable a'alue This drawing 
should have found a place m a public collection , 
« is too valuable an asset m the humanising 
process that lies ahead to be buried m the 
seclusion of a pn\ ate collection 

The versatility of this modem artist is exempli 
fled in At tht l^ndazt, as also George Henry's 
supreme mastery over colour In an excess of 
reticence in an all but monochromatic mood the 
onl) departure from sensitixe grey tones being the 
introduction of black m the sash and hat band 
and the touch of green visible through the open 
casement, the artist has produced a scheme of 
rare decorative charm This refined drawing was 
executed quite a decade ago before Dame Fashion 
began to disconcert artists by extreme attenuation 
of skirts, and it is an incontestable demonstration 
of the decorative charm of grey 
The other drawings reproduced suffer as much 
from the absence of colour as the reported speech 
of the orator does from the lack of accent but in 
subject composition and unerring draughtsman 
ship they are conspicuously interesting In treat 
ment, A JaJ>antie Lad} is a fine stud) The 
drapery of the figure is projected against a back 
ground of identical tone a favourite device of the 
artists yet the differentiation is complete while 
the charmingly drawn head and coiffure the 
beautiful red in waist band with faintest reflection 
o! this in the Ian are ail elements of charm m a 
delightful drawing O/i the Untr Bank is nch 
in atmospheric feeling Ma)/<nr is charged with 
interest and restfulness in tonality and La Ccipiuse 
with a measure of extreme delicacy > while Autumn 
Sunshine veritably scintillates with light In La 
Ckmiere as in the large oil for which it was the 
fnished study the arresting colour scheme the 
striking pose the well drawn furnilure the carefully 
studied carelessness of background are features in 
one of the recent masterpieces of the artist 

Much has been written on the Glasgow 
*'chool of Painters authonfative and otherwise, 
and much no doubt remains to be written 
The initial step m the movement may yet be 
assigned to a holiday trip and a months study 
at 1 ans undertaken by R U Allan in the year 
1875 but this IS controversial matter and should 
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be eschewed in the closing sentences of a m 
article It is too early to pronounce dogm, 
on the exact position of each member 
interesting ' School when however, the 
historian free from cortemponry bias and : 
assigns respective places, George Henry, by 
of great achievement and profound ml 
exerted on art, will surely occupy a nu 
undisputed distinction 

J Tavj 

B\ the will of the late Mr Henry Jam 
portrait by Sargent reverts to the National P 
Gallery In Chelsea a movement is afoot to 
a replica of the bust of the novelist by J 
Derwent Mood ARA, in the public Iibn 
commemorate Sfr James s sympathy with 
Britain in its ordeal, and his choice of Cl 
with Its literary and artistic traditions as his 
of residence 
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RECENT ETCHINGS BY ZORN 



‘OULU (19*4) 


0^ the earlier work of \nders Zorn as an etcher 
numerous examples ha>e appeared in these pages 
or in our Special Numbers from time to time, and 
no« bj thecourtesj of Messrs P and D Colnaghi 
and Obach we are privileged to reproduce a few 
fuTiber examples which the eminent Swedish artist 
has produced within the last ten )ears The nine 
plates of which reproductions are here given have 
been selected from a collection recentt> exhibited 
at Messrs. Colnaghi and Obach s galleries m New 
Bond Street — a collection embracing the majont) 
of the plates which have issued from the artuts 
hands during the period named onl) one of them 
— a portrait of Bett> Nansen the famous Danish 
actress — being dated anterior to iqoO Theentirc 


BV AXPERS ZORN 


senes as there presented w as of exceptional interest, 
both on account of the vaneiy of subject matter 
dealt with and especially as showing that with the 
lapse of jears (it is now more than thirt} >ears 
since 7om made his first experiments as an etcher 
in Fngland under his lellow-countrj-man Axel 
Haig) there is no abatement of those intrinsic 
qualities which have made the artists proofs so 
eageilj sought after by collectors The portraits 
in common with the interesting and sympathetic 
studies of Swedish peasant types are remarkable for 
the power of charactensaiion whtch they disclose, 
while in iho'e open air studies m which the nude 
mode) IS the pnncipal motif the artist s rare gift of 
rendenng the human form is proclaimed 




THE CROWN PRINCESS MARGARET OF 
SWEDEN (1914) by ANDERS ZORN 





“ VALKULLA ” (1912) 
BY AN'DERS ZORN 










Lute Dra'iottigs of Charles E Brock, R I 

T he line drawings of years,aschooIofEnglishiIlastratorsneIlequjpped 
CHARLES E BROCK R.I to fulfil these requirements Caldecott, of course, 

IS their father, and very visible is his impress upon 
It is a curious feature of bool, illustration them But even without the stimulating example 
as ordained b> publishers at the present time that of so wholly admirable a parent, one fancies the 
the classic works of fiction can be divided into two peculiarly English quality of the great Victorian 
categories — those which anyone may illustrate, authors must inevitably have secured from modem 
and those which are the guarded preserve of the artists an adequate interpretation That the m 
privileged few The explanation is quite simple spicatiorv of stuff so native should elicit no response 
There are certam books which have established so is unthinkable 

permanent and indefeasible a claim upon the Of several names which mil occur to the reader 
public that a new edition of any of them is almost as representative of modern English illustrators, it 
certain to sell, if not immediately, at all events in is quite certam that one of the foremost will be 
time These are the volumes — “Robinson Crusoe, that of Mr Charles E Brock, an artist who has 
“Gnmms Tales,” “The Arabian Nigbts” may deservedly enjoyed a full share of opportunities 
be cited as obvious examples — which the book to show his mettle Mr Brocks activities as an 
seller groups convenientlj upon a shelf labelled illusirator extend now over more than a quarter 
“Juveniles” A new public arises for 
them not merely with every generation 
but with every half or quarter generation 
— almost annual!), indeed The demand 
m consequence never ceases, though 
It may fluctuate, and with jet one more 
edition, though it be but mdifTetenlly 
illustrated, the publisher has alwajs an 
excellent chance of “getting home," if 
not of scoring a positive success 
On the other hand there are classic 
works— and one is thinking naturally, 
ol English classics more particularly— 
the lUusttation of which seems resolutely 
denied to all but a favoured few These 
are books which are bought to be read 
and the standard which the would be 
illustrator of them must satisfy is not 
only more exacting but different There 
IS no question here of the author 
being a mere excuse for the illustrator 
Thackeraj, Dickens, Scott, Jane Austen 
furnish few pretexts to irresponsible 
artists for a display of private cleverness 
Qualities are required winch do not he 
within every artists scojie. Perception 
and a power of sympathetic imagination 
are not enough , there must be loyslt) 
too — a faithful adherence to the spin: 
as well as the letter of the author’s text, 
and a willingness to submit to the 
restraint which that discipline imposes. 

Knowledge and experience not only of 
the technicalities of the illustrator s craft, 

but of men and things, are needed *<th>es cctAT seiiouss. intsTSATiov lo “cittivxRs 
(it goes without saying) also traveu ht c r bbock, r i 

There has arisen, however, ui recent fs^ jvrmiitsem v/ti»n v/jf»rfia« e- Co /j/ ; 
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Miniatures in the Pierpont Morgan Collection 


M iniatures in the pier- 
font MORGAN collec- 
tion *— IV A portrait 
of WASHINGTON IRVING 

Two or three years before his death, Mr Morgan 
was able, by great good fortune, to secure a little 
group of miniatures which had been in the col 
lection of James H Leigh Hunt, and had ne\er 
passed away from the family ” They eventually 
belonged to Mrs Cheltnam.the youngest daughter 
and last surviving child of Leigh Hunt, she died 
at an advanced age — nearly ninety — breaking a 
most interesting link with the past and closing 
a brave struggle in the face of adversity Mrs 
Cheltnam’s maiden names were Jacintha Shelley 
Leigh Hunt Hunt, and the second name recalls 
her father s friendship with Shelley, whose epitaph 
he wrote at the request of Byron, on the poet s 
tomb m the Protestant cemetery at Rome She 
had married a Mr Cheltnam, a draughtsman, who 
in later years had very much misfortune and on his 
death at the age of eighty nine some friends who 
were interested m her were able to obtain for her 
a small Civil List pension 
The portraits were all hitherto unknown They 
included miniatures of Leigh Hunt himself, of 
Thackeray, and of Washington Irving It is the 
last named one to which vre refer to day The 
miniature, according to Mrs Cheltnam s statement, 
was painted in Pans, and m the early iSzo’s 
It IS therefore, in all probability, the missmg work 
by Foy, which was painted of Washington Irving 
in 1824, and to which his nephew, Pierre, refers 
in the standard life, but which, from the tune nf 
Washington Irving's death, was entirely lost sight of 
Irving had but recently come over to Lurope 
His “Knickerbocker History of New York was 
out m 1809 A^'hen he reached England, he met 
Mrs Siddons, and alludes to her tragic ait Inibe 
theatre one night be heard of the death of Nelson 
He was occupying a position in the firm of P &. E 
Irving and m possession of comparatively ample 
means, but m 1818 the firm went into bankruptcy 
Irving lost a great deal of money, but refusing 
with disdain a well paid position as a secretary of 
the Navy which was offered him, determined to 
interest himself in hlemure to a greater extent 
than before, and to pass some further time m 
England and on the Continent He refers to 
meeting Leslie and Newton in iStS, both of whom 

* The three cteeeJ nj, amdev Jr> lhi» senes sppeucO W 
ouri»uc« for Notcnilefand Detfen!<rl9l4 ant Uctolier 
1915 rerpertivel) 
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painted his portrait, and to residing in Canonbury, 
and a little while afterwards he is heard of in 
Dresden and m Pans, and Pierre tells us that in 
the former place his portrait was painted by Vogel, 
and m the latter by Wm Foy and Sieurac It was 
the time of some of his best accomplishments , the 
“Sketchbook," the “Tales of a Traveller,” and 
'* Bracebndge Hall ” all belong to this period, the 
books on Granada and the Alhambra coming later 
The portrait does not bear any great resemblance 
to the characteristic work of Sieurac, of whom we 
do not know very much save that he was born 
m Spain in 1780 and died near Toulouse m 1832 
He was a pupil of Augustin, and especially interest 
mg to Ez^Iish people as having painted portraits 
of Sir Walter Scott and Lord Byron, both of whom 
went to see him in the South of France 

Foy, however, to whom we are disposed to 
attnbute the miniature, is a still more perplexing 
figure, and the facts that we know concerning 
him are exceedingly scanty We do know that he 
was in Pans in iS24, and that he was there for a 
couple of years He first of all appears in England 
m 1829, takmg up his abode at sS Clarges Street, 
and exhibiting three pictures at the Royal Academy 
Me followed it by one more m tbe following year, 
and then he moved to 27 Howland Street, and 
exhibited several portraits at the Academy, including 
those of the Bishop of Derry (Richard Ponsonby) 
and his wife, Mrs Devonshire, and Miss Hart 
In 1835 he went back agam to Clarges Street, 
and exkbited in that year, m 1838, and in 1839 
He IS then declared to have returned to Pans, and 
to have died shortly afterwards 
An engraving of Washington Irving, after a 
portrait by Sieurac, is known, and although the 
miniature in question has some resemblance to it, 

It IS clearly not the original from which the en 
graving was taken Sieurac may of course have 
painted a second portrait of Irving, but inasmuch 
as we know for certain that this picture was painted 
in Paris, and m the early 1820’s, and we also know 
that Foy did paint a miniature of Washington 
Irving m Pans m 1824, and Pierre Irving saw it, 
we think there is little doubt that the miniature we 
are here concerned with is the one which has been 
lost ever since Imng’s time, and has been safely pre 
served in tbe possession of the Leigh Hunt family, 
who regarded it as one of their greatest treasures 
On another occasion we hope to make reference 
to the two other portraits acquired at the same lime 
by Mr Morgan, both of them works of remarkable 
importance from a historical point of view 

GFORCE C UlLUAMSOV. 



Line Drawings of Chat Ics E B>ock, RI. 


of a century, for his first drawings were pQblished 
m 1890, when he was twenty years old, and not 
a year has passed since without an abundant 
output from his facile pen One sajs pen ad 
\asedly, for though Mr Brock became a member 
of the Royal Institute in zgog, and many of his 
book illustrations ha%e been in colour, bis repu 
tauon rests principally and securely upon his 
admirable work in line. 

His first work of importance was a long senes 
of pen drawings for the humorous poems of 
Thomas Hood These were published in 1892 
by Messrs. Macmillan who also issued, in the 
following year, over a hundred Ulustrauons by 
the artist to “Gulhiers Travels” One of the 
latter is reproduced here, and furnishes interesting 
evidence not only of the high level of accom 
plishment which Mr Brock attained m 
the earliest day^ of his career, but of the 
even, steady keel upon which that career 
has ever smce been steered 

Few illustrators have expcnmented less 
in public than Mr Brock, and though 
his technique has developed, naturally, 
with the passage of tune, and of late years 
the ease and freedom of maturity have 
become inaeastngly apparent, m 191611 
remains, m essentials what it was more 
than twenty years ago These essentials 
are sound draughtsmanship and the 
thoroughness which comes of knowledge 
and capacity Mr Brock neither shir^ 
nor glosses he has no need of the ea 
pedients to which men less able are some 
times tempted to resort This accounts 
hrgeSy for the ronsistcncy of iis worJk 
As a rule the contrast between works of 
the same hand which are separated by 
only a ten years interval is startling 
enough But no shock awaits the reader 
«vho compares the illustration to “Gul 
hicr’s Travels" just mentioned, or that 
to ‘The Prairie" dated 1897, wnih so 
recent an example of the artists work as 
the skitch entitled ” Poetry and Prose ’ 

The process here is reversed, and surprise 
IS only created by the width of the 
interval between dates. 

There is something very English about 
Mr Brock s illustrations — a fresh vigour 
and Tobustnevs which is never stf^ned. 
a frankness and candour ul charactensa 
lion too forceful ami direct ever to be sly, 
and a lole-ant good humour which, if « 
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does not nse to satire, is equally incapable of 
malice There is also tobe noted a senous respect 
for the detail of his subject which is of a piece 
with that thoroughness of method which his 
mastery of the pen permits It is natural that 
mtb such qualities as these &n illustrator should 
find a coBgenul field m the great English nov elists. 

How truly Mr Brock lias found his pt/fier in 
the Victonan classics, and how completely he has 
been absorbed by the latter, the long tale of books 
which he has illustrated clearly shows Jane 
Austen was an author early entrusted to his care, 
and ar one time or another be has illustrated all 
her novels. “ IVestward Ho ' " was another early 
commission, followed tn succeeding years b> 
“Ivanhoe,” “The Lady of the Lake,’ and 
“"nie Vicar of Uatefield.” fVTiyte Melnlleand 
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Line Drawings of Charles E Brock, R/ 

Charles Lamb are authors next upon his bst, and siork have already been suggested , to them most 


then come Dickens, Thackeray (whose complete 
works be illustrated for Messrs Dent), Mrs. Gaskell 
and hliss Mitford American authors intervene, 
but their books are those which deal with English 
life — "Bracebndge Hall” (of course) and the 
Penelope books of Late Douglas l^'Jggin Geoige 
Eliots novels then figure, and “Lorna Doone’ 
IS mevitably included 

These are but a few excerpts froift the astonish 
mg record of Mr Brocks industry To give a 
full list of his activTiies would require far more 
space than is available here, and even a bare 
recital of book titles, long as that might be, would 
convey a quite inadequate impression The 
present writer has had the curiosity to make a 
rough estimate of book illustrations alone pro 
duced by Mr Brock over a period of twenty 
years, and finds that he has produced in that 
tune well over tivo thousand. This might satisfy 
the most industnous , but the total takes do 
account of the artist s frequent work for “ Punch, ’ 
“The Graphic,” and magasines galore. 

Certain very English qualities m Mr Brock’s 


be added a closeness of application and a steady 
pertinacity of effon, remarkable in themselves and 
doubly so when the high standard of excellence 
which tl\e artist maintains is considered. It may 
be trite to speak of Mr Brock “ pursuing the 
even tenor of fus way, but one can think of no 
phrase which more precisely sums him up For 
though an exacting and fastidious cntic might find 
it difiicutt to single out individual drawings of pre 
eminent merit which showed the artist “at his 
besti" quite certainly he would find it impossible 
to point, even amidst so prolific an output to 
any bad work 

The fact is that Mr Brock has no “ best ’ or 
"worst.’' He is always himself, and (here is no 
trace of aifectation in either his method or inten 
tion Lacking buis or pretence he has been able 
to steep himself m English traditions, and to 
reflect those traditions with sincerity in his work 
If to be, in the uue and comprehensive sense of 
the phrase a representative English illustrator is 
an honourable title, Mr Charles Brock has certainly 
earned that dignity A E Joiivsov 









MR HARDHEART FROM AN UNPUBLtSHEO 
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STUDY OF FIGURE TO FILL A 
SPANDRIL. BY HERBERT DRAPER 






STUDY FOR A FIGURE m ULYSSES AND 
THE SIRENS BY HERBERT DRAPER 






STUDY FOR FIGURE IN A CEILING 
PAINTING BY HERBERT OR»PER 
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STUDIO-TALK. 

( From Our 0 in Corrispondtuh ) 

C PON — Mr \\illjam Cle\erlj Alexander, 
whose death occurred m the latter half of 
Apnl, will be remembered m the histoi} 
of nineteenth century painting for bts 
earlj appreciation of Mhistler His name will go 
down with the 
child portrait which 
a consensus of 
opinion has estab 
lishedasthegreateSt 

of tMiistler s w orks 
For the masterpiece 
Miss Alexander is 
said to have gnen 
seventy sittings 
“Pmr lassie’ puir 
lassie ' exclaimed 
Carlyle meeting 
her on the doorstep 
of the studio 
Uhistler was com 
missioned to paint 
aU the members 
of the Alexander 
family, but the 
series did not 
del elop bej ond the 
picture in question 
and a half finished 
work of an elder 
daughter He made 
designs in pastel for 
dressesforthe ladies 
of the family The 
deceased always 
gne his friends to 
understand that his 
loan of the J/iss 
^Uexander to l)ie 
nation would b> fits 
vnll become a per 
manent gift It is 
said that he once 
refused an ofTer of 
ooo for It k 
great frequenter of picture exhibitions Mr Alev 
ander somewhat withdrew his patronage from 
modem art in hts later years but the lew 
artists who then had dealings with him appreoated 
the high generosity wiih which he would arrange 
terms. 


The death of Mabel Beardsley (Mrs Bealby 
M nght), sister of Aubrey Beardsley , was announced 
early m May Her health had been a matter of 
the gravest anxiety to her friends for years She 
was the author of some delicate papers on subjects 
relating to art and philosophy, and before marriage 
was well known on the stage \\ ithout a marked 
gift with the pencil, she possessed in many ways 
the natural genius 
and original tern 
perament shown by 
her brother She 
was perhaps his 
only real confidant, 
and was certainly 
his truest friend 

M e regret also 
to record the death 
from wounds while 
on active service 
m France of Lieut 
Luke Taylor, a 
Fellow of the Royal 
Society of Painter 
Etchers and In 
structor in Etching 
and Mezzotint at 
the Central School 
of Arts and Crafts, 
Southampton Ron 
Mr Taylor, who 
w-as bom in 1876 
studied at the Royal 
College of An an 
etcher of large pic 
tonal vision and an 
admirable crafts 
man, hi$ death is a 
serious loss to the 
Painter Etchers 
Society, who only 
a few weeks before 
had to mourn the 
loss of Mr Niels 
Lund, Mr Taylors 
locum tenens at 
the Central School 
To the Society s president Sir hranlc Short, the 
war has brought a cruel personal bereavement, his 
only stm having died from heart disease brought 
about by exposure whilt on service at the front 
after lie had recovered from wounds. 
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The military portrait in modem tunes stands tn 
a class bj itself It is generally commissioned bj 
families Trhose ancestors have been in the services 
and who are more familiar with traditional por 
traiture than with the departures which have b^n 
made m the art by the most modem schools. 
Mihtary men, too, are quicler to appreciate grasp 
of character m a portrait t han an> other quality, 
and they know when an artist has understood all 
that there is both of tradition and character in the 
English “military beanng” It may almost be 
said that the army has its own painter m Mr 
Sl Heller Lander, whose portrait of Sir \\illiam 
Robert'on, now on new at the Royal Academy, 
we reproduce, together with another veiy cbaiac 
tenstic speamen of his art Smce soldiers have 
been called so much from home it has sometimes 
happened that attempts to commission portraits 
from their favourite painter have come m at the 
rate of SIX a week. Besides General Sir W illiaro 
Robertson, distinguished sitters have been Field 
Marshal Lord French, General Sir Douglas Haig, 
General Sir Philip Cbetwode, and 
Colonel Stanley Barry 


Mr Lander studied at Julians 
in Fans, under Bouguereau and 
Fleuiy, and at the Royal Academy 
School, which he left in 1893 For 
a while he painted at St Heliers, 
Jersey He came to London in 
1905 and has been a regular 
exhibitor at the Royal Academy 
He IS a member of the Royal 
Institute of Painters in Oil Colours, 
an exhibitor with the International 
Soaet), ihe National Portrait 
Society, the Royal Soacty of Por 
tnut Painters and the Modem 
Portrait Soaety, to which he holds 
the office of honorary treasurer 
He txhibits regularly at the Salon, 
receiving Honourable Mention. 

An cicellcnt example of metal 
work applied to commemorative 
jKirposes IS the mcmonal tablet 
illustrated on page iii, which Vas 
designed and executed by mem 
bers of the -^niuceTS* Guild of 
Maddox ‘'.rcet- The tablet is 
erected in St laike s Church, 
lavcrpool of which Archdeacon 
Madden, the father of the brave 


young officer whose noble death ts recorded, was 
Vicar for many years. Mr Joseph Armitages 
memorial cross and o'her carved work (pp 117 iiS) 
are good examples of modern craftsmanship in 
another matenaL 

\\ e referred m our last number to the exhibition 
of the International Soaety at the Grosvenor 
Gallery, and now give reproductions of two por 
traits by Mr Strang and Mr Lavery respectfvely, 
ftom this display Mr Nicholson’s wonderful 
stiU life paratmg, T^e Hundred /ugs, which we had 
hoped to include with these, cannot appear till 
later 

MSitary portraiture was a conspicuous feature 
of the annual exhibition of the Royal Soaety of 
Portrait Painters recently held at the Grafton 
Callenes, where, besides Mr Lander, works of 
this character were shown by Mr George Har 
court, Lance-Corporal G J Coates Sir John 
Longstaffi Mr ^ G Eves, Miss Flora Don, 





general sir william ROBERTSON 

BY J ST HELIER LANDER 



( In erna a il Sa uty 
S/y ng Exk b t a igi6) 


CYNTHIA KING FARLOW 
BY WILLIAM STRANG ARA 



"THE I.ADY URSUI.A GROSVEAOR ' 

BY JOHN LAVERY, A R .V ’ 
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Mr Milliam Icj^^diil Mr Herbert Olivier, Mr 
Herbert Dnper Mr Harold Speed, Mr I nnl 0 
Salisbur), Mr HiighKiviere \mongst the genenl 
bod) of exhibits vinous portrin painters of note 
v\ere represented b) characteristic examples, not 
able Items being Mr I-avcr) s Ldt. triCnnon 

P John Ktdirond Psq , M P iftit Elfa 
hitk At^uith , Mr J J Shannon s Mtss Ltly Elite 
Mr Fiddcs Watts Rr Dr 73 y/t;r, Mr Richard 
Jack s Mr James Qumn s /br/rfl// 

^Ir Melton Fisher s sketch of Colonel Guy Baring s 
little son Estiond and some portrait sketches by 
Mr 1 B Kennington But the chief attraction 
of this exhibition was the display of a collection of 
portrait-drawings m charcoal by Mr J S Sa^ent 
exhibited here m aid of the Arts Fund With but 
few exceptions — one of them being the George 
Meredtlh dated 1896 — these portrait drawings 
belong to recent years, a 
masterly study of Earl 
Spenetr^ R G , being pro- 
bably the latest, os u bears 
the date 1916 The col 
lection was of absorbing 
interest as revealing the 
master hand at work m a 
medium which lends itself 
to spontaneity of expres 
Sion 

The fifty ffth exhibition 
of the New English Art 
Club, now drawing to a 
close at the R B A 
Galleries in Suffolk Street, 
denies its chief interest 
from Mr William Orpens 
large canvas entitled Rude 
Pattern —Holy Welt, 

Ireland a work which if 
rather distracting as a 
pattern nevertheless con 
tains some fascinating 
passages of colour and 
remarkably fine if uncon 
ventional drawing of the 
nude On the opposite 
wall hangs his other con 
tnbution A Han from 
the Arran Islands W e 
seem to remember seeing 
ihis^ Arran islander 
before in a different guise 
and in association with 


another and larger island but however that may be 
— and U IS not a matter of much imjxirtance — the 
painting is wonderfully elTcctive To Mr Lucien 
Pissarro Mr David Muirhead, Mr C J Holmes 
and Mr Collins Baker respectively the display 
owes Its chief significance so far as pure landscape 
IS concerned and the lost named artist is especially 
impressive in his liarmouth Estuary The prm 
apal contributions to portraiture emanate from 
Mr Augustus John whose G B S (initials which 
of course do not require to be deciphered) does 
the artist more credit than either his Laughing 
Artilleryman or Mr H A barker, ‘ The Bone 
setter , Mr Ambrose McEvoy whose L\dia and 
1 /rf Martin U'/nle of Balrudder\ are both very 
agreeable Mr Francis Dodd {Mrs Lucas) Mr 
W Rothenstem whose Ernest Debenham, Esj, 

IS well characterised , and Mr David Muirhead 
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{\frs Ae^itia/l /Iritff), ^^llO is also scon to ad column of descriptive writing arc Ins drawings of 
vantage in two attractive figure sub;ccts, of "N pres, reduced to an “abomination of desolation 
ir Girl al a jnndai and Girl at a ,)firror bj the fire of great guns The third room at 
Mr ^VllsoTl Steers marine studies, The Ketum these galleries contained a large collection of 
of the Ushirt" Fleet and Har-tteh, are scarcely portrait dnvv mgs b> Mr \\ Kolliensicin, inter 
so interesting as his vvork usual!) is, although cstmg alike on account of the sitters and as essajs 
they show a very subtle m charactensition 

appreciation of atmospheric _ 

conditions Reminiscences Mr Charles Shannon has 

of the war arc not worked m several mediums 

numerous, the most notable ^ With wood engraving and 

perhaps being Mr Nevm ^ lithography he lias wonman) 


sons painting On the Road 
to Vfret, in which a 
rectangular mode of treat 
ment IS used with dramatic 
effect The lUack and 
White room, always worthy 
of study at these exhibi 
tiOQS, is on this occasion 
kept well up to the average 
bj the contributions of Mr 
Muirhead Bone, Mr Francis 
Dodd Mr Augustus John, 
Mr C J Holmes Mr 
Maresco Pearce, Mr G W 
Lambert, Mr Sydney let 
and others 

At the Leicester Galleries 
one room last month was 
occupied by a collection of 
fifty sketches m colour by 
the late Mi Douglas 
Almond R I , labelled Mnf 
tan} tn War Time but as 
our readers will doubtless 
remember the interesting 
article which Mrs Almond 
contributed to our pages last 


KIEMORIAt CROSS OF BXCLISU OAK 
ERECTED IN IIOPESAY CKLRCHVARd 
DESIGNED AND EXECOTED »Y 
JOSEPH ARWITACE 



successes He has painted 
many portraits, which, by 
reason of iheir fine quality 
of design and colour, their 
sense of style, and also 
sympathy with the character 
of the sitters, have gamed 
him a well merited reputa 
tion They vrill still con 
tinue to do so, judging by 
the remarkable success of 
those shown this year at 
the exhibitions of the Royal 
Academy and the Inter 
national Society 
excellent as thcac alt are 
Mr Shannon has ahowm thst 
his greatest artistic gifts 
are displayed m some of his 
imaginative paintings That 
class of work which contains 
great qu'diiies of painting 
namely magn ficent pictorial 
conception beauty of design 
and colour, and fine crafts 
luanship is more often 
associated with the art of 
^ enice when it was at its 


September, and which was 


zenith — the time when the 


illustrated by reproductions in colour of several of 
these sketches by her talented husband, comment 
IS unnecessary In another room a senes of sixty 
odd watercolours by Quartermaster-Sergeant 
Instructor E Handley Read of The Bntnh Ftrzn^ 
Line impressively reminded one of the cataclysmic 
character of the struggle on the western battle- 
front. Mr Handley Read is an able landscape 
artist and in these sketches he has concerned 
himself almost wholly with landscape effects the 
human element is rarely in evidence, and it is the 
scene and results of the strife and not the strife 
Itself, that he depicts More eloquent a 
iiS 


idylls of Gioigione and Titian were created Thia 
IS the cat^ory m which Mr Shannons picture 
Htrmee and the Infant Bacchus must be placed 
Certainly hia powers have never been better illus 
trated than m this noble work He has treated 
the whole subject as a splendid decoraUv e panel 
and Its decorative qualities are not gained hy 
any sacnfice of life or movement The whole 
conception is carried out with unity of design 
and harmony of colour Few if any other artists 
today could work out so complete, so rhythmical 
a design for a tondo hte this, and the colaac 
too IS admirably suited to its subject 
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day war subjects to the legendarj fights of in)thic'il 
times, and Mr John 1 )unc.in real sls this in his 
I ilk) rxes and means the beholder also to realise 
It b} bis manner of treatmcntrefiresentinj' a small 
troop of these warriors each coursing with a dead 
hero to Valhalla, as a purelj decoratue subject 
wath no relation to actualitj 

Mr Robert Burns s y/j Crwy/r/n/'/ ts a strongl) 
accentuated realisation of the cfTeci of artificial 
light on the fgure of a ladj standing b> a pano 
rose pint with blue shadows and Mr Robert 
Hopes A Qtftn vf Pi^einf is effective not only 
in the arrangement of the fgurcs but m the fine 
scheme of quiet lighting b) sunshine through a 
window Mr Tnc Robertsons 7 rau/j Luxurtxnt 
shows a ca[acitj for artistic effect that augurs 
well m such a >oung painter and Miss Dorothy 
Johnstone has achieved another success m her 
Kona, different m stjle from anjth ng she has jet 
etbibited Mr MnrshaJI Brown makes a very 
decided forward step m his large canvas Uahn^ 
Piiatott Not on!) is it an evcellent composition 
as the illustration shows but a purer colour has 


with advantage been emflovcd than has Chirac 
tensed most of his previous work In additi*n 
to his Belgian Nuns picture seen at the Rojal 
Academy last jear ^fr GemmelJ Ilutchfson has 
an attractive studj of two little children aga nst 
a background of greener) a tjpe of picture m 
which he excels 

Landscape painting nia nfains the high level of 
the Scottish school, and there is no lack of vanetj 
in Its treatment An imposing decorative panel is 
Mr r A Mahons llarlen of the Marshes — an 
East ^ngl an hndscape its title would iniplj — 
charming in its combination of colour romanticallj 
rendered m the foreground from which there rises 
a group of tall spirselj fol iged trees into a loftj 
sky V itii heavj cloud masses ncir the horizon 
The charms of evening light are realised with 
that fine sens tiveness which is so charactenst c of 
the work of Mr Lavton Uingate notablj in hts 
Simmer P -eniitf and Mr Robert Bums is no less 
successful in his large landscape T/e Castle in 
which Edinburgh $ ancient fortress is seen towering 
through the gloom m a nnjestj of form not 





always evident in tlie prosaic liglit of common 
day Mr Campbell Mitchell is also among the 
sweet songsters of the night with a landscape of 
veiled beauty His North G}le serene yet pensne, 
IS touched with the first wreaths of the coming 
winter snows . _ . 

Mr Lawton ^Vingate in addition to his land 
scapes shows a group of white Japanese anemones 
m growth and Mr ^^llllam ^\alls also steppng 
aside from his accustomed path exhibits in addi 
tion to an altogether delightful study of a hon s 
cub at play a moonlight scene on Dornoch Firth 
a romantically conceived treatment of landscape 
Notable also are Mr A K. Brown s tenderly 
limned Highland vnnter evening scene Mr Robert 
Homes aerially expressive view of North Edm 
burgh with the Fife hills on the horizon Mr 
Robert Noble s Border Keep rich in colour, Mr 
John Menzies On the B inks of the Ttne juicy 
and translucent in its green foliage Mr Charles 
H Mackie s brilliant Conway landscape and still 
more rhythmic shore scene and Mr M M 
Frazer s tenderly phrased Flood in the Fens 

Mr Mason Hunter, contmmng hu, studies at 
Ceres, gives three versions of landscapes m that 


locality all marked by finer composition and 
greater cohesion than his previous work The 
best of these Balhlet Farm Ceres is beautifully 
CO ordinated both in colour and composition 
Mr James Patersons Morning tn the Coo/ins 
with Its tremendous precipices and riven rocks, is 
a powerful presentation of elemental force Mr 
Archibald Kay, one of the new Associates justifies 
his election by an attractive view of the picturesque 
river Leny and Mr Henderson Tarbet realises an 
autumn Highland scene when October paints the 
foliage red and russet James Cadenhead 

has exhibited nothing finer than his moorland 
scene quiet remote almost sad In Mr J H 
Lonmers September the ordered profusion of 
wealth in a flower lovers garden is happily- 
realised Skilful as ever in his interiors Mr P M 
Adam presents as few painters could do the 
dgnitf and repose of the Edinburgh Signet 
Library 

The water colour room though containing many 
excellent drawings, is really dommated by the ten 
exhibits sent by Mrs Laura knight, alreadyreferred 
to Of the other pictures the most notable are 
Mr Duddmgstone Herdmans small but tenderly 
expressive moonlight scene, Mr R. B Nisbets 
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Northern JIarhour and Mr Robert Hopes 
decoram e landscape. In the Black, and WTiite 
Room are a number of drawings connected with 
the war The Sculpture Hall is laigelj occupied 
with a collection of portrait busu b) deceased 
Scottish sculptors brought together by Dr 
MacGiUiiTa) who is trying to interest the public 
in a domam of art that has not )etcometous 
own in Scotland A E 


M' 


ILAN — -The recent exhibition of the 
Society degli Acquerellisti Lombardi 
held in the rooms of the Palazro 
Cova, achiered an immediate and 
complete success. This was obnously due to the 
excellent and really high qualit) of the work 
exhibited but also in part at least, to the ad 
mirable organisation of this Soaety — which it has 
been my privilege to follow in the pages of this 
journal through its success le exhib lions smce 
igi 2 At \ enice in that year 1 admired especially 
the Tnumpkaht Hora of the President of the 
Society Commendatore — a masterly vision of 
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the mtenor of Milan Catbedral^the water-colours 
of Ferran Rossi Galh Emilio Borsa and Nfas 
caniu as well as Cesare Fnitino a )oung painter 
who first attracted in> notice m this exhibition. 

Ml these artists are sbll to the front in the work 
of the Soaetj and exhibited m the Palazzo Cova 
last month The President once more asserted 
his enure mastery of the water^»lour medium m 
eight fine paintings. The delicacy of tone and 
nsicm. the vaporous quality of Paolo Salas work 
are its d stioguishing features, and were in endence 
m his Thum/'Aaht Hora in those scenes of the 
Lago Maggtore and of London which haie been 
reproduced in the pages of The Studio and are 
to be found m the works now exh bited— the 
Xe^tla on the Thames Banks of the jMmhro the 
Church 0/ I at Valenm and On the lon^hin 
F^olo Sala is an enthusiast for hi» art which he 
loses for Itself m its pur ty and eniiret) and like 
all the best of the modem Criiish landscape 
namters, he searches instmcm ely and indefat gablj 
^atmosphere. From Rome Onorato Carhndi 
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sent four and from Tuscan) Plinio NomeUmi fi\e 
water-colours the work of both art sts i$ weU 
known to readers of Thc Stcoio 

Tbe Soaet) is to be congratulated on ha%-iQ? had 
this ) ear among its guests Mr John Sargent R. V, 
«vbo<e rwo paintings — 37^ £td cj tk< Zkara al 
Purtud and a portrait of the pamter Rafaelle — 
were a rerclation to the Italian publ c. Mr R- 
\niung Bell a master of beautiful figure^worl 
decorativel) conceived sent a delightful scene from 
Shake'peares Tempest 

But It IS after all the Lombard artists who form 
the mamstav of these cihibitions, which are and 
should always remain — even with the added charm 
of outside art— distinctively characteristic of Milan 
and Lombardy Here Leonardo Bazzaro comes 
at once before us The water colour work of this 
Milanese artist maintains the vreour and indi 
viduality of his oi! work, very notably m his 
Traghet/o at CAioggta and Afenvta delle Zu the 
Em 1 o Borsa excelled in this eshibuion m his 
Sn(KCStorm at Jifon a and U et ff tathtr in 1 *ma 
with the comer of the Ducal Palace seen from across 
the Piarzetta looking seawards and the cle»«l) 
handled refiections of wet upon the pavement. 


The Secretary of the Society Sig Renzo Ueiss, 
who has coDCnbuted so much to its success, came 
forward magm&ceotly this year in a fine senes of 
works among which I note especially his Vang 
gia/i a wild sea beating on the coast and ^/fer 
tht Storm Another of this artist s paintings m th s 
erhib non, Ptrca has been acquired for the Gallery 
of Modem Art m the Gastello Sforzesco of Milan 
as well as the Fnvohn Sottectntnca (Gaittits of tkf 
Etghltti tk Centun ) of Giuseppe Galli. 

Cesare Fratino also handled tbe Sefttexnla here- 
with something of the romantic quality of Emma 
Ciardi and there were other artists present who 
should fay no means be passed over — Emdjo 
Cola to bis portrait and landscape work, Roberto 
Borsa RiccardoGalli ^r/« — 

a scene on the canaL) Loigi Rosst in bis delightful 
Jtifeto — peasant girls takii^ their midday siesta — 
and his CkitJ and Feragutti I isconti in T(cv 

Atigkhoars Txio Entmses Angelo Landi {Si/ra//o 
dt £imhd) Lodovico Zambeletn ( U the Tv let) 
Grub cy de Dragon, Giovanm Greppi in his lain 
vnth the Strtk Trtet and Anton o Piatti in his wild 
embrace of plunging Centaurs, conceived with 
something of the intensity of Professor Titos 
imaginings of these mythic be ngs. 
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In spite of w'lT conditions this admirably 
oTganised exhibition lias met i\ith the success it 
desened Nearlj half the works exhibited were 
sold some time before the exhibition closed 
and a large sum has been realised m aid of those 
who ha\e suffered the loss of sight in fighting for 
lial} and her Allies S B 

REVIEWS AND NOTICES 

£ftghsA Mural }fonumen/s and Tomhtones 
Selected by Herbert Batsford Introduction b> 
\\ alter H Godfrey FS A (London B T Bats 
ford Ltd) ux (>d net — This xolume contains 
eight) four excellent collotype reproductions of 
wall tablets table tombs and headstones of the 
17th and i8th centunes, selected b> Mr Herbert 
Batsford as representatne of the beautiful and 
traditional tjpes preserved in the parish churches 
and churchyards of England and the collection is 
one which the modern designer and executant of 
memon'ils of this kind for whom the volume is 
chiefly intended would do well to study carefully 
To makers of monuments the stupendous conflict 
now being waged has brought unprecedented 
opportunity for the exercise of such talents as they 
possess and it behoves them to quit themselves in 
a manner worthy of the grett occasion 4 s a help 
to that end, they cannot do better than familiarise 
themselves with the memorials which our ancestors 
have bequeathed to us Ihe period to which 
Mr Batsfords selection belongs was peculiarly 
rich in the creation of monuments which in dignity 
of design contrast strikingly vrith the garish 
productions of the period succeeding it The 
H&^oieaatc wars bate lelt us trj{b but fea memo 
nals that excite our admiration and m the interval 
commercialism ha» exercised a debasing influence 
on the craft of the monumental mason As the 
volume before us is expressly intended 'for the 
use of craftsmen and as a guide in the present 
revival of public taste, we are inclined to think 
that this object would have been furthered if 
the illustrations had included a few examples of 
the type of memorial which the designer and 
craftsman of to-day should endeavour to avoid, 
although It IS true lliat they have no need to go 
far afield to find such examples in abundance 
Oxford By Andrew L.v\g tV ith illustrations 
in colour by George F Carlme, R B A (London 
Seele), Semce it. Ca) tzs td net — Though 
many years have elapsed since this book of Andrew 
Lang s made its first appearance after coming out 
serially in the "Portfolio, it is just as rea^ble 
now as then The author did a prodigious amount 


of literary work during his career, but his writing 
always retained that charm which in combination 
with an erudition above the ordinary made his 
books and essays so acceptable to the intellectual 
type of reader The colour plates by Mr Carlme, 
presenting various aspects of the famous seat of 
learning form an agreeable addition to the repnnt 
Samis and their jEmlletns By Mvurice and 
UlLFREoDRikE (London T Werner Laurie) 
J^2 ss net — This dictionary of saints and their 
emblems has been compiled by the authors of “A 
History of English Glass Painting,' mainly for the 
use of artists and craftsmen who are concerned 
with ecclesiastical art of various kinds and who 
often encounter much difficulty m the proper re 
presentation of sacred figures — more particularly 
those of the lesser known saints in the Calendar 
They have followed Dr Husenbeths dual method 
of indexing givnng first an alphabetical list of 
saints names and secondly an index also alpha 
bciical, of the emblems proper to them, but whereas 
Dr Husenbeths list comprises only some 1500 
names theirs comprehends about three times that 
number The oppendices contain lists of patriarchs, 
prophets and sibyls with their emblems, of patron 
saints of arts, trades professions, and other cate 
gories and those invoked for speaal occasions 
\\ e have no hesitation m endorsing the commen 
dalion of the authors work which htr Aymer 
\aUance mteis m his brief foreword, where he 
speaks of the volume as “the result of long and 
conscientious study, and as such vindicating its 
claim to usefulness The book is printed on 
supenor paper and is neatly bound and by way 
of illaslratioa it exjatatas e doeea plates, some a! 
which are m colour, from drawings or photographs 
ofwindowsetc in which the figures of samtsappear 

M Rodins B histler Memoriil — Mr 
Billiam Heinemann and Mr Joseph Pennell, 
Hon. Secretaries of the Committee of the Me 
monal to U hisiler organised by the International 
Society of Sculptors Painters and Gravers, have 
communicated to us the following letter received 
from M Rodin dated April T3ih igi6 

te Molument Wh slier <la t presque fa t lorsque la 
gaene esl venue « je n y a plus irava He C est la pre 
mire chose qu* je vais fane que je serai uo peu Jibre 
Je ne petit ripoadre k \os sojscnpieurs en ce moment mats 
»«i mos «ptes la guerre term nee le monument poutra se 
laetue i LonOres Ccs sii mo s je les cumpt* pour la fonts 
debnmw ntqgeli reel tier dequelques mo s — Auo 1 001 s 
They add that the entire sum required for the 
memorial has been collected invested and placed 
in the hands of trustees 
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The Lay Figure 


T he lay figure on art 
AND AFFECTATION 

“ I WONDER if there is any offence against 
artistic propnety worse than insmcerit),” said the 
Art Critic “ It always seems to me that the artist 
who does not work honestly and with real convic 
tion IS to be accounted a traitor to right •esthetic 
pnnaples ” 

“ If by insincerity you mean the wilful evasion 
of his artistic obligations, I am quite ready to 
agree with you,” replied the Man with the Red 
Tie “The artist, I take it, holds m the modem 
world a position of unquestionable responsibility, 
and must always do his duty to the best of bis 
ability ’ 

“ But this duty u not the same for all artists , 
you must not forget that,’ objected the Voung 
Painter “ It would not he fair to accuse a mao 
of insmcenty because you did hot like the 
character of his work or merely because his 
point of «ew and his methods differed from those 
adopted by other people 

“Of course not, agreed the Cmic “Esery 
artist IS entitled to interpret the rules of art in the 
way that expresses best his personal sentiment , 
all I ask IS that this sentiment shall be senously 
felt and honesdy applied. I do not mind even 
if it IS fanatically insisted upon fanaticism is 
merely a good quality earned to excess by a man 
who belieies lehemently m himself, and the worst 
that can be said of it is that it ts an e.'ciggerauon 
of stneenty 

“Oh yes, I can forgive the fanatic, though he 
bores me unutterably said the Young Painter , 

‘ but still 1 do not see why the rules of art that 
you «:peak of should be fanatically applied I be 
lieve m freedom of thought, m unconventionality, 
and m originality of manner and method <Vrt 
ought not to be governed by hard and fast laws, 
and ccrumly should not be stereoty ped.” 

“QuUeso I appUud yoursenumenls, "laughed 
the Cntic. “But when you claim freedom of 
thought I presume that you really mean that your 
intention is to think for yourself and to put your 
self into your work You are riot going, for 
lavtance, to make the mistake of adopting the 
thoughts of other people and of jiretending that 
they are y our own ’ ’ 

“1 hope not,” returned the koung Paiotcr 
“ I do not like secondhand inspiration If 1 tried 
to adopt the thoughts of another person or lo use 
the ideas of someone else 1 should feel like an 
in a lion s skm.” 


“You would rather let people see you ju«t as 
you are than hide conveniently behind someofle 
greater than yourself,” chuckled the ifan with the 
Red Tie “ ell, I think we can call that true 
sincenty ' 

“It IS not the only form of sincerity, though,’ 
argued the Cntic, “and it is not even the most 
important The ass who pretends to be greater 
than he is by nature is very soon found out and 
pays promptly enough the penalty for his conceit 
The smcCTity that I value more highly is the one 
that keeps the whole character of an artist clean 
and wholesome and free from affectations and 
that urges him always to do his best, whatever his 
circumstances may be, and even at the cost of 
much self saenhee ” 

“Art for arts sake, is that your idea’’ asked 
the Man with the Red Tie 

“ kVell, more or less,” replied the Cntic “ It is 
certainly for the sake of art that a man struggles 
against misrepresentation and want of populanty 
to get other people to accept things m which he 
devoutly believes , it is certainly not for the sake 
of art that another man adopts tneks and 
sensational devices to secure a sort of spunous 
populanty , and it is assuredly not with any 
cr^table artistic intention that an artist who 
has proved himself capable of fine accomplish 
ment diverges into incompetent eccentricities to 
please a gang of weak minded followers, who are 
ready to applaud everylhuig he does as the work 
of a genius.’ 

“ You mean that an artist must never lower hii> 
standard either of thought or practice ” suggested 
the k oung Painter 

“That, and more than that,' agreed the Cntia 
"I mean that on artist must have no pretences 
that he must have no affectations either of mind 
or method, that he must be frankly the product of 
his own time and his own sunoondmgs. If he 
poses as the possessor of primitive innocence and 
a child like intelligence lie is only affecting a sham 
aloofness from the facts of the world about him , 
if he puts on a deliberate uncouthness of executive 
performance he is only pretending that he never 
went to an art school and never learned his trade 
if he tushes into extravagances of praciict he is 
professing to believe in things which at heart be 
knows to he ndiculous I want him to avoid such 
stumbling blocks m the way of true prt^rcss, to 
be honest and always do his best." 

"^es, but perh-ajw we are not all built that 
sfay,” hmted the Man with the Red Tie. 


ass 



